PAPER 


For all construction projects rich 
colors, strong texture, easy folding. 
popular sizes. 


FINGER PAINT 


Color, quality, cleanliness 
make choice experts. 


CREATIVE ART 
Eight books for school 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Popular assortments also 


WATER COLORS 


Popular assortments for 
every school purpose. 


HERE are few the MILTON BRADLEY items 
that have been designed meet your educational needs. 


The Student Books Creative Art are illustrated for 
each grade VIII. Combined with the 
Manual they present complete Art course for graded 
schools. 


The crayon work Book will smoothly and evenly 
done the famous “NO-ROLL” Crayon used. The 
crayon brilliant colors that always “STAYS PUT.” 
For paint work, the finely ground, true water colors 
will meet the most exacting color standards. Now 
available the convenient, practical metal box. 


Milton Bradley Papers are unequalled for 
construction work the classroom. wide selection 
variety colors makes them ideal for mounting 
drawings poster work. Milton Bradley “Finger Paint” 
lets the “budding artist” rea/ly get the feel things. 


Help your Students “GOOD GRADE” Art 
supplying them with “GOOD products. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wherever Educational Supplies are sold, order direct 
from us. 


B R A D L EY 


“Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
during the Opportunity Drive,” 


SAY 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 


American Federation Labor 


“For the working man, increased in- 
vestment Savings Bonds can mean 
not only increased security but increased 
ability take advantage the opportunities 
that are part the American way life.” 


CHARLES BRANNAN 


Secretary Agriculture 


heartily favor the Opportunity 
Drive buy more Savings Bonds. 
Everyone engaged farming should recog- 
nize the importance backlog invested 
savings means realizing the agricul- 
tural opportunities the future.” 


THESE LEADING AMERICANS 


WINTHROP ALDRICH, Chairman, 
Chase National Bank 


possibly should buy more U.S. Savings 
Bonds. These bonds represent one the 
best investments our time.” 


May AND JuNE, the Savings Bond Oppor- 


tunity Drive on! 


called the Opportunity Drive—because truly 
opportunity for you get ahead increasing your own per- 
sonal measure financial security and independence. 


you haven’t been buying Savings Bonds regularly, start 


now. 


you have been buving them, add extra Bond two 
your purchases this month and next. Remember— get 
back for every short ten years’ time 


Put More Opportunity 


Your Future... 


INVEST U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


“The has endorsed every effort 


Contributed this magazine cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers America public service. 


PHILIP MURRAY, President, 


Congress Industrial Organizations 


encourage the worker put more his 
earnings into Savings Bonds. They rep- 
resent both security and independence.” 


indi 
believe that every individual who can 
>: 


KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 
and LOWER GRADES 


World’s Largest 


Manufacturers 
Scissors and 


Good Housekeeping 
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Especially designed for 
school use and made con- 
form with 
BLUNTS 
cutting safety and comfort- 
able handling. 


Specify 
KLEENCUT 
your 
orders 


Manufactured 


THE ACME SHEAR 


Bridgeport Conn. 
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The Emotional Approach Creative 


Expression 
ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Supervisor Art, Atlanta, Georgia Elementary Schools 


STIMULATING young chil- 
dren for creative expression the 
different art media, imagination 
and the emotions become important 
factors. longer must drawing 
painting representational un- 
another part the curriculum. Art 
today should exist for 
should have design quality; and the 
inner feelings and moods the 
child should determine the color 
scheme and form expression, and 
also whatever message seeking 
convey. The little boy who came 
down art history for coloring his 
did because thought brown 
was too conventional for unusual 
animal. 

the child’s early acquaintance 
with the world about him, the 
senses play vital part. smells 
the rose; knows the 
and the the sounds 
they make; feels the shiny door- 
knob, and pats the kitty. him, 
everything new and unexplored; 
and the world reality and that 
his imagination are not too clearly 
defined. fantasy and the 
edge which gains through the 
senses should used advantage 
the development the child’s 
personality through art. 

Some interesting experiments 


Sailing Dandelion Fluff 


using the emotional approach were 
recently conducted with the primary 
grades Spring Street school the 
teacher art, Mrs. Juliette Max- 
well. 

the second grade, the sense 
touch, and the children’s personal 
reaction was used for inspira- 
tion. The pupils were asked think 
something very soft how felt 
their hands; and then draw 
their impressions. One child drew 
people picking cotton. Another 


showed girl petting fluffy white 
dog. Blowing dandelion fluff was 
depicted yellow marks scattered 
all over the paper; and two enormous 
red feet were designated 
wuzzy bedroom Ducks 
and chicks and kittens were the re- 
sult more conventional thinking; 
but some quite unusual ideas were 
developed, such was shown the 
picture blue-black night with 
navy sky, and little red house 
all which had apparent rela- 
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tion the subject mind until the 
child explained that night air 

Children like barefoot and 
feel the sand between their toes; and 
third grade was invited express 
their reaction this physical sense. 
Class discussion brought out the 
impression hot sunny days, the 
relentless glare, with sun-scalded 
limbs, the blve the sky, and hot 
sandy beaches. The resulting draw- 
ings were original and interesting. 
One composition was made 
bathers sunning the beach. Only 
their feet showed the soles 
pudgy feet, soft feet, and hard 
they were drawn only from their 
knees down. emphasis was 
focused the sensation itself. An- 
other similar picture two boys 
was quite unusual. They were sail- 
ing boats the rain; and the boats 
went and out between their legs 
the only part their bodies the 
picture. 

Still another approach from the 
emotional angle was initiated 
talk about security the children 
knew the satisfaction that one 
when protected from the rain 
the exquisite comfort warm 
room with storm raging outside. 
One resulting picture showed cozy 
little house the woods, with 
heavy trees, and rain falling tor- 
rents. Smoke curled from the chim- 
ney; and the child said would like 
inside bed, and listen the 
rain falling the tin roof. Another 
picture gave the impression 
vast sense loneliness the tiny 
prairie home with children around 
the fire; and lovely thought re- 
solved itself “‘a feeling togeth- 


Security 


Sailing Boats emphasis feet. 


erness under 

All normal children have fine 
sense balance; and they will often 
twist bend leg arm several 
times fit into space, exag- 
gerate part figure dramatize 
and clarify their idea. One painting 
fourth-grade boy showed 
black cat with un-naturally long 
front leg upraised toward colored 
ball. this original way, was 
trying emphasize the action 
reaching. 

Thus all sensations, such move- 
ment, tasting, surprise, fear, may 
the springboard for emotional think- 
ing and expression. The old method 
simply drawing horse dog 
backed uninteresting expanse 
sky and ground was deadening 
and dull. Nowadays, the entire pic- 
ture background well sub- 
jeet matter, should full lively 
and intriguing situations. Life and 


action should evidenced every- 
where; and delightful little touches 
humor can added minor 
incidents. For example, the initial 
drawing cat action may de- 
termine the theme. develop it, 
questions may asked: what 
the cat looking intently? 
butterfly that will reach for the 
next moment mouse that 
smells under the floor playful 
mice swinging gleefully its tail 
that curls finely are the mice 
chasing the cat down its hole? 
Again, the interest may fo- 
cused the character 
demure little mouse maiden strolling 
daintily across the street with the 
aid the cat traffic cop might 
made the center attraction; 
Timmy Turtle might having 
wildly exciting time fishing 
trip with his friend, the elephant, 
companion. (Turn Page 63) 
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Child Art Styles 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director Art, Campus School 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ALL psychology studies and 
methods classes talk about the 
significance 
ences. think this particular phase 
study more obvious the art 
work than any other field. 

Very little children work with 
completely original style, style in- 
vented and for themselves alone. 
They begin form the style with 
the first stroke the crayon and 
with the first daub the brush. 
Their little minds all see similar pic- 
tures different lights. Therefore, 
the portrayal different. Also, dif- 
ferences come the 
ground, influences, and manipu- 
lation and execution. Never 
see like styles like methods 
this age. only when teachers 
and parents take the children 
hand” and try dominate them 
and them that similari- 
ties style appear and the beautiful 
child style begin disappear. Some 
children, however, never become 
dominated, never lose their own 
original style, and never adopt any- 
one else’s style. This gratifying 
sight. pretty sturdy child 
that can withstand the influences 
mother, father, teacher, older sisters 
and brothers and 
aunts! 

often wonder why the chil- 
dren are not left alone more. Their 
little creative, original, uninhibited 
minds are wonderful and produce 
beautiful styles. They seem pure 
and flawless. And then disturb 
them. older people, with all our 
experience and understanding, come 
along and disturb all this beauty and 
originality. can’t seem leave 
well enough alone. have try 
“show them how.” 

The same true, suppose, with 
every phase the child’s life. 
just gets good hold life and 
parents and teachers are 
after him like vultures. They try 
tell him what eat, what wear, 
when sleep, when wake 
well (too bad) what 
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hears about the glories wars 
and wants fight. hears about 
the thrills gang life and wants 
racketeer and own gun. 
learns that there not just one faith, 
but several. finds there are 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
and learns from his elders that 
must take sides. finds there are 
Republicans and Democrats well 


Signs Some Influence 


All Different Children Original Styles 


other parties. promptly 
chooses. (Most often chooses the 
same dad). mother gossips 
about her neighbors, soon Johnny 
gossiping about his chums. 

If, school, left handed, 
teacher tries make him like ev- 
eryone else right handed. 
writes back-handed, she 
him into “Palmer 


whatever the present-day 
may be. 

And come back art. 
has clean, clear, bright, bold 
stroke, but his trees have too big 
trunks, his people too long legs, his 
pictures reveal perspective, 
proportion. So, mother and teacher 
(as well others) get busy “show 
him the 


Showing Adult Influence 
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From there see many in- 
teresting and weird developments. 
have tried include this ar- 
ticle illustrations show first all 
simple, straightforward, uninhibited 
child art style. These you see 
illustrations one, two 
Next have included three which 
show some influence, but not great 
deal. Next are some which have 


have brand-new Sunday dress, 

All covered with the prettiest flowers 
That are bloom spring. 


There gay pink roses can seen 
And blue forget-me-nots, 
While other flowers and small green 


leaves 


All different children Original styles 


definitely been 
These children have been 
“taught draw trees, houses, 


etc., and worst all have learned 
how copy. Now, the eraser be- 
comes very valuable and important 
possession. 

After this influence takes place, 
find the child does, many 


Flower Dress 


CLARA CORNELL 


cases, return individual style. 
where individual style has re- 
turned that can renew hope for 


some splendid individualism both 
thinking and understanding life 
general and our art work. 

The final illustrations this ar- 
ticle show definite return indi- 
vidual 


And Sundays when sit church 

The talk hear, play game, 
game think grand. 


dress becomes garden and 
wander all around, 
Admiring each and every flower 


That plot found. 


Fill the empty spots. 


Entries came from all over the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the District Columbia. 
The complete list first-place national 
awards includes: 


KINDERGARTEN: Christopher Pennock, 
Darien, Conn. 

FIRST GRADE: Janet Clare Ahner, 
Woodmere, 


SECOND GRADE: Jerome Cook, 
Louisville, Ky. 

THIRD GRADE: John William Demyan, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

FOURTH GRADE: Charles Poff, 
Louisville, Ky. 

FIFTH GRADE: (tie) Lawrence John Gaz- 
ley, 10, Hanover, 

FIFTH GRADE: (tie) Sara Dunham, 
Pleasantville, New York 

SIXTH GRADE: Priscilla Agnes Thorpe, 
Hinsdale, 

SEVENTH GRADE: Barbara Stocker, 11, 
Louisville, Ky. 


EIGHTH GRADE: Jack Craig, 14, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 


panel includes art editors leading national publications, and 
representative the educational field. Here Judges Gordon Elliott, left, 
Successful Farming and Better Homes and Gardens, and Vincent Roy, head 
the Art Education department Pratt Institute, discuss one the more 
than fifty-five thousand crayon drawings entered this year’s competition. 


1949 “America the Beautiful” 


Crayon Art Competition Winners 


Announced 


For TEN delighted grade school youngsters, 
Friday, March was date remember. Meeting 
New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel, judges for the 
third annual The Child Crayon 
Art Competition announced names the country’s ten 
most outstanding juvenile artists. They were selected 
according their school classification, one national 
winner for each grade from kindergarten through the 
eighth. 

Two fifth graders, Lawrence John Gazley Hanover, 
New Hampshire, and Sara Dunham, Pleasantville, 
New York, tied their division. Along with national 
award-winners the other eight grades, they will re- 
ceive $500 government bonds used for furthering 
their education. 

From gigantic stacks crayon drawings, represent- 
ing the work more than fifty-five thousand grade 
school pupils, judges first selected state winners for 


each grade division, who will awarded handsome 
engraved plaques recognition their achievement. 
The judges leading art authorities the literary and 
educational fields then chose national winners from 
the state finalists. 

The judging panel for the The Beautiful” 
Competition made Art Editors leading na- 
tional publications. The Board includes Vaughn Flan- 
nery, Art Consultant for Pathfinder; Ralph 
Parents’ Magazine; George Finnegan, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Max Kille, Farm Journal; 
Gordon Elliott, Successful Farming; Kenneth Stuart, 
The Saturday Evening Post; and William Chessman, 
Collier’s. Vincent Roy, Head the Art Education 
Department, Pratt Institute, represented the educa- 
tional field this year’s panel. 

The state Kentucky, which produced three first- 
place national winners, drew special commendation 
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from the judging panel for the general excellence the 
drawings submitted its schools. 

13-year-old Louisville, Kentucky, student, Janet 
Altic, won award for the second consecutive time. 
Last year the talented young artist, then the seventh 
grade, took first national prize her division. This 
year she will receive award for winning the first 
state prize the eighth grade. 

The “America The Beautiful” art competition con- 
ducted each year the 89-year-old Milton Bradley 
Company, toy and school supplies manufacturer 
Springfield, Mass., cooperation with the nation’s 
grade schools. Inaugurated 1946, designed aid 
teachers arousing pupil interest American ideals, 
history and customs and encourage the child 
developing self expression traits 
through the art medium. 

accomplish those aims, the competition was 
established with eye overcoming the two chief ob- 
stacles well-rounded art program the 
elementary grades: lack incentive the part 
students, and community indifference art training 
activities the schools. 

Thousands letters from hopeful students and grate- 
ful teachers testify the fact that The Beau- 
accomplishing those goals with increasing ef- 


Man Digging, national first prize winner the kinder- 

garten class, the work year-old Christopher Pen- 

nock Darien, Connecticut. Kindergarten drawings 

are the best all, say the judges. Here you find natural 

expression, with imagination completely divorced from 
inhibition. 
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NATIONAL WINNERS 


CONNECTICUT—Christopher Pennock, Age Kdg., Plumfield 
School, Darien; Mrs. Hilton, Principal; Miss Herdeg, Teacher. 


NEW Clare Ahner, Age Grade Woodmere Elemen- 
tary School, Woodmere; Mr. Pringle, Principal; Mrs. Chester, Tchr. 


KENTUCK Y—Jerome Cook, Age Grade Mary Hill School, 
Louisville; Agnes Dickson, Principal; Logsdon, Teacher. 


OHIO—John William Demyan, Age Grade Brickell School, Defi- 
ance; Miss Wilhelmina Gherke, Pr.; Mrs. Wanda Weisgerber, Tchr. 


KENTUCK Y—Charles Poff, Age Grade Charles Jacob 
School, Louisville; Mrs. Drewery, Principal; Mrs. Krauth, Teacher. 


*NEW HAMPSHIRE—Lawrence Gazley, Age 10, Grade Hanover 
Grade School, Hanover; Miss Bernice Ray, Principal; June Spong- 
berg, Art Teacher. 


*NEW Dunham, Age Grade Bedford Road School, 
Pleasantville; Mr. George Smith, Principal; Mr. O’Ryan, Tchr. 


ILLINOIS—Priscilla Thorpe, Age 11, Grade Monroe School, 
Hinsdale; Miss Lacy, Principal; Mrs. Schmidt, Teacher. 


KENTUCK Y—Barbara Stocker, Age 11, Grade Parkland Jr. High 
School, Louisville; Mr. Hargan, Principal; Mrs. O’Malley, Teacher. 


CALIFORNIA—Jack Craig, Age 14, Grade Roosevelt School, Mo- 
desto; Gowdy, Principal; Anna Kline, Teacher. 
Tie for first place Fifth Grade 


Student incentive, over and above the awards, has 
been fostered nation-wide recognition the coun- 
try’s radio and press. Winners, along with their teachers 
and their schools, are honored local newspapers, na- 
tional magazines, educational journals and other pub- 
lications. 

Each year the national winners’ drawings, together 
with honorable mentions selected from among state 
winners, form exhibit which tours leading academies, 
museums, libraries and schools. The resulting interest 
child art the part communities has been more 
than gratifying. Exhibits from the last two competi- 
tions are still tour, booked popular demand well 
into 1950. 

Last year’s display was shown the Art Institute 
Chicago, Minneapolis Art Institute, Brooks Me- 
morial Gallery Memphis, and number other lead- 
ing art centers. 

Ten national winners and honorable mentions 
will compose the exhibit from the 1949 competition. 
After touring the nation will join the other exhibits 
the Milton Bradley general offices, where the draw- 
ings are incorporated into permanent displays. 

great deal credit for the success The 
Beautiful” may attributed the enthusiastic sup- 
port hundreds art teachers and supervisors, whose 
pride their award-winning pupils equals that the 
students their own work. 

But perhaps the most important factor the fre- 
quently surprising work performed the youngsters 
has been the enthusiasm peculiar childhood. Using 
only crayons, the grade school artists have treated the 
way theme with uninhibited style 
and adept use colors that have continually amazed 
veteran art critics. 

Enthusiastically supported students and teachers 
alike, the program has been hailed art authorities 
and educators one the finest mediums yet devised 
for encouraging typically American form art. 
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NATIONAL HONORABLE MENTIONS 


ILLINOIS—Bobby Brooks, Age Kindergarten, Emerson School, 
Maywood; Mr. Beavins, Principal; Mrs. Peterson, Teacher. 

KENTUCK Y—Clementine Roberts, Age Kindergarten, Virginia 
School, Louisville; Liggin, Principal; Mrs. Brown, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Jean Dubuc, Age Grade Mt. Pleasant School, 
Nashua; Miss Elsie Bowers, Principal; Miss Marguerite Moriarty, Tchr. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Christine Cardwell, Age Grade Irving Park 
School, Greensboro; Miss Carolyn McNairy, Principal; Mrs. Montie 
Griffin, Teacher. 

Gagorik, Age Grade Walnut School, 
Clairton; Birch, Principal; Grace Miller, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Carolyn Olsen, Age Grade Edina School, Edina; 
Van Sarff, Principal; Murlin Mobeck, Teacher. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Mary Lynn Turner, Age Grade Pine Street 
School, Spartanburg; Mr. Jervey DuPre, Principal; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Turner, Teacher. 

TEXAS—Gary Dwain Duck, Age Grade Humphreys Highland School, 
Amarillo; Charles Eads, Principal; Mildred Thomas, Teacher. 

Keesey, Age Grade Van Meter Consolidated 
School, Van Meter; Roberts, Supt.; Thelma Pike, Teacher. 

NEW Simons, Age Grade Warring School, Pough- 
keepsie; Mr. Carl Lewis, Principal; Miss Barrie Wilson, Teacher. 

Andrea Kalberer, Age Grade Horace Mann 
School, Pittsburgh; Dr. Jacobs, Prin.; Miss Harriett Ayres, Tch. 

KANSAS—Albert Lee Schille, Age Grade Whittier School, Coffey- 
ville; Miss Vida Williams, Principal; Mrs. Ruth Piatt, Teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Paul Rocheford, Age 11, Grade Jefferson 
School, Rockland; Bertha Campbell, Pr.; Mary McKenney, Tchr. 

MISSOURI—Mary Pat McCue, Age 10, Grade Lyndover School, Ma- 
plewood; Elsbury, Principal; Pauline Medlen, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—Betty Sue Suter, Age 10, Grade Franklin School, Ok- 
mulgee; Miss Adolphine Riechel, Principal; Miss Jewell Parsons, Tchr. 

KENTUCK Y—Cora Mae Taylor, Age 11, Grade Cane Run School, 
Louisville; Mrs. Wellington, Principal; Alliene Layman, Teacher. 

Rossini, Age 11, Grade Holy Spirit School, 
St. Paul; Sister Resignata, Principal; Mary Ann Grant, Teacher. 

NEW Strauss, Age 12, Grade John Lewis Childs 
School, Floral Park; Mr. Davis, Prin.; Mrs. Mildred Martin, Tchr. 

McGarey, Age 11, Grade Nittany Avenue 
School, State College; Jessie Haven, Principal; Dorothy Waite, Tchr. 

INDIANA—Judy Patterson, Age 12, Grade Dennis Junior High 
School, Richmond; Houston, Principal; Eli Walls, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Kathleen Joy Ramussen, Age 12, Grade Caliente Elemen- 
tary School, Caliente; Mr. Golden Hollingshead, Principal; Mrs. Irene 
McRoberts, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Charlotte Ann Williams, Age 12, Grade Grafton 
Junior High School, Grafton; Tariock Rosmussen, Principal; Barbara 
Drainer, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Ross Stefan, Age 14, Grade Cataline Junior High School, 
Tucson; Kohn, Principal; Kathleen Sage, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Glenn Jones, Age 13, Grade Broughton 
School, Raleigh; Walter Gale, Principal; Frances Zak, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE—Thomas Edward Morefield, Age 15, Grade Nashville 
High School, Nashville; Noel, Principal; Mrs. Jackson, Tchr. 


STATE AWARDS—KINDERGARTEN 


Lee Hardy, Age 5%, Misses Shepard’s School, Mo- 
bile; Isabel Shepard, Principal; Kate Shepard, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Charles Valdez, Age Redington School, Redington; 

Beatrice Watkins, Principal; Beatrice Watkins, Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA— Michael Heuer, Age Rialto School, Rialto; John 
Milor, Principal; Margaret Todd, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Donna Rae Prall, Age Pine Street School, Gunnison; 
Buford Wayt, Principal; Eugenia Johnson, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—Caroline MacNair, Age Ursuline Academy, Wilmington; 
Mother Mary Joseph, O.S.U., Principal; Mother Clotilde Angela, 
Teacher. 

FLORIDA—Judith Hendrix, Age Ballard School, Bradenton; 
Blanche Daugherty, Principal; Fannie Mae Richards (Art Super.) Tchr. 

INDIANA—Barbara Bonhomme, Age Washington School, Vin 
cennes; Marie Clark, Principal; Jane Graham, Teacher. 

IOWA—Verne Allan Lyon, Age Franklin School, Boone; Naoma Davitt, 
Principal; Lula Garrison, Teacher. 

KANSAS—Robert James Smiley, Age Lincoln School, Hays; Stanley 
Malcolm, Principal; Vera Durr. Teacher. 


The Lonely Lion, drawn simple, bold style, won 

first prize the first grade division for Janet Ahner, 

age Woodmere, New York. Seen through bars, 

the awesome the appeared only pa- 
thetic sympathetic child eyes. 


MAINE—Lois Ann Morse, Age Roosevelt School, Portland; Fred 
Hall, Jr., Principal; Margaret Moran, Anne Rogers, Teachers. 

Potter, Age Cynthia Warner Avenel- 
Silver Springs; Cynthia Warner, Principal; Mary Hanawalt, Teacher. 

Hannon, Age Academy the Sacred 
Hearts, Elementary Dept., Fall River; Sister Germaine Alida, Princi- 
pal; Sister Mary Lydia, Teacher. 

MICHIGAN—Marilyn Sarns, Age Lincoln School, Mt. Clemens; Leah 
Gallagher, Principal; Leah Gallagher, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Jean Hunter, Roosevelt School, Owatonna; Leonore 
Erickson, Principal; Lucille Kraudy, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—James Altus McCullough, Age Carter’s Creek School, 
Mr. Linton, Principal; Mrs. Eva Felder, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—Robert Neiman, Age Griffith School, Ferguson; Mr. 
Quillman, Principal; Mrs. Norma LaVal, Teacher. 

Allen Anderson, Age Morton School, Hastings; 
Mrs. Blanch Adams, Principal; Miss Pauline Collier, Teacher. 

NEW Wilcox, Age Kimball School, Concord; 
Marion Dearborn, Principal; Lily Gannon, Teacher. 

NEW JERSE Perrine III, Age Franklin School, Trenton; 
Robert McKenny, Principal; Miss Hazel Foss, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Aileen Bernice Littleton, Age Forrester Grade School, 
Springer; Lewis, Principal; Carrie Robberson, Teacher. 

NEW Brooke Burnside, Age Irving School, Hornell; 
Teresa Tanner, Principal; Louise Burnside, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Paul Keen, Jr., Piper School, Charlotte Mrs. 
Lewis Piper, Teacher. 

NORTH DAKOTA—David Kelly, Age Ritchie School, Valley City; 
Selma Land, Principal; Evelyn Pung, Teacher. 

OHIO—Elizabeth Ann Rooney, Age Reading Public School, Reading 15; 
Orla Bert, Principal; Boyce Judy, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—Tommy Austin Hill, Age Pryor City Schools, Pryor; 
Ruth Stanford, Principal; Mary Louise Janz, Teacher. 

OREGON—Judy Snyder, Age Grace Walsh, Kindergarten School, 

Mrs. Grayce Anne Walsh, Principal; Mrs. Grayce Ann Walsh, 

Ann Goss, Age Grace Wilson’s Oxford Kin- 
dergarten, Oxford; Grace Wilson, Principal; Grace Wilson, Tchr. 

RHODE ISLAND—Eleanor Rovinski, Age Cleary School, Providence; 
Sister Mary Brendan, Principal; Sister Marie Corinne, R.S.M., Teacher. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Sarah Martha Cassady, Age Bethune School, 
Bethune; Mary Arthur, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—William Dunn, Age St. Patrick’s School, Lead; 
Sister Mary St. Elizabeth, B.V.M., Principal; Sister Mary Cecilius, 
B.V.M., Teacher. 

TENNESSEE—Raquel Miranda, Age Mrs. Whitmer’s Kindergarten 
School, Nashville; Mrs. Maria Whitmer, Pr.; Mrs. Maria Whitmer, Tch. 

Louise Caroline Bollman, Age Pre-School School, Lock- 
ney; Willbanks, Principal; Mrs. Jessie Cox, Teacher. 
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Corner Newstand, picturing scene which thousands 
people pass every day without second glance, in- 
spired fifth grader Lawrence Gazley, age 10, create 
this national prize winner. Hanover, New Hampshire, 
student, Lawrence shares the fifth grade honors with 
another young artist. Both will receive $500 awards. 
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STATE AWARDS—KINDERGARTEN 


Continued 


O’Brien, Age Graded School, Fair Haven; Mrs. 
Wells, Principal; Mrs. Wentworth, Teacher. 
WASHINGTON—Jenner Williams, Age Central School, 
Emmett Smith, Principal; Jean Long, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Anne Tilman Moses, Age Mrs. Given’s Kinder- 
garten School, Charleston; Mrs. Given, Prin.; Mrs. Given, 
WISCONSIN—Bryan Knudson, Age Durkee School, Kenosha; Lena 
Nelson, Principal; Lucille Gardiner, Teacher. 

Lee Wilson, Age Coffeen School, Sheridan; Miss 
Katherine Schill, Principal; Mrs. Holmden, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—FIRST GRADE 


ALABAMA—Prime Osborn, Age Misses Shepard’s School, Mobile; 
Shepard, Principal; Kate Shepard, Teacher. 
ARIZONA Valdez, Age Redington School, Redington; 
Beatrice Watkins, Teacher. 
ARKANSAS—William Jennings, Ashdown Elementary School, 
Ashdown; Jennings, Principal; Mrs. Christine Sanderson, Tchr. 
CALIFORNIA—James Hill, Age Lincoln School, Alameda; Lowell 
Mell, Principal; Helen Norton, Teacher. 
Adams, Age Holly Consolidated School, Holly; 
Miss Vivian Jacobson, Principal; Mrs. Lucille Kornman, Teacher. 
CONNECTICUT—Jay Boris, Age Green School, Manchester; Esther 
Granstrom, Principal; Margaret Moore, Teacher. 
FLORIDA—Garrett Eastman, Age Sebring Elementary School, 
Sebring; Anna Lee Adams, Principai; Pansee Justice, Teacher. 
GEORGIA—Molly Waters, Age Laboratory School, Collegeboro; 
Bertha Freeman, Principal; Bertha Freeman, Teacher. 
IDAHO—Judith Ann McDaniel, Age Lincoln School, Twin Falls; Beu- 
lah Way, Principal; Ada Johnson, Teacher. 
ILLINOI Thomas Kossiaras, Age 11, Grant School, Moline; Miss 
Alice Nyquist, Principal; Miss Althea Carlson, Teacher. 
INDIANA—Jimmy Zollman, Age Vienna Grade School, Scottsburg; 
Mr. Fred Richey, Principal; Evelyn Furnish, Teacher. 
IOWA—Donna Karen Osincup, Age Lincoln School, Washington; 
Miss Helen Levis, Principal; Mrs. Patricia Davis, Teacher. 
KANSAS—Robert Moffatt, Age Lincoln School, Hays; Stanley Mal- 
colm, Principal; Maureen Erickson, Teacher. 
KENTUCK Y—Carol Jean Liebert, Age Balknap School, Louis- 
ville; Adelaide Seekamp, Principal; Maybelle Lorenz, Teacher. 
LOUISIANA—Henry Morrow, Age Tullos Elementary School, Tullos; 
Jones, Principal; Mrs. Sims, Teacher. 
MAINE—Elizabeth LaPlante, Age Jordan School, Saco; Grace Ladd, 
Principal; Barbara Renell, Teacher. 

Ann Ludwick, Age Virginia Avenue School, Cum- 
berland; Gertrude Collins, Principal; Eleanor Tennant, Teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS—David Lambert, Age Espirito Santo School, 
Fall River; Sister Mary Mercy, F.M.M., Principal; Sister Ethel- 

flede, F.M.M., Teacher. 
Anne White, Age East Tawas School, East Tawas; 
Creaser, Principal; Eleanor Cooke, Teacher. 


€ 


The Christmas Parade, Jerry Cook Louisville, Kentucky, one three national winners from that state. The 
seven-year-old second grade artist produced drawing which looses none the excitement and activity found only 
favorite American custom, the Holiday parade. wins for him $500 bond used for furthering his education. 


MINNESOTA—Judith Berger, Age St. Anne School, Minneapolis; 
Sister Marcelline, Principal; Sister Gladys, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—Charles Poole, Age Lee School, Jackson; Miss Eliza- 
beth Caulfield, Principal; Mrs. John Banks, Teacher. 

Elsbury, Principal; Alice McCullough, Teacher. 

Arlene Nansel, Age Forsyth School, Forsyth; Emile 
Perey, Principal; Marian Pinkerton, Teacher. 

Gilman, Age Madison City School, Madison; 
Andersen, Principal; Mrs. Bernice Teacher. 

NEVADA—Paul Coyle, Age Caliente School, Caliente; Mr. Golden 
Hollingshead, Principal; Miss Evelyn Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Linda Age Number Twelve School, 
Bayonne; Miss Loretta Moloney, incipal; Victoria Brown, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Henry Atencio, Age Central Public School, Cen- 
tral; Robert Spence, Principal; Jeanne Hopler, Art Teacher. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Jimmie Nielson, Age Lincoln School, Valley 
City; Edythe Stowell, Principal; Ellen Kasberg, Teacher. 

*NORTH DAKOTA—Jaclyn Zaun, Age Lincoln School, Valley City; 
Edythe Stowell, Principal; Ellen Kasberg, Teacher. 

OHI laudia Jones, Age Washington School, Middletown; 
Mrs. Sylvia Carroll, Principal; Mrs. Gibbs, Teacher. 

Cordia Callihan, Principal; Prudie Patillo, Teacher. 

OREGON—Jon Friesen, Age Engiewood School, Salem; Dorothy 
Daugherty, Principal; Sadie Grant, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND—Palmyra David, Age Cleary School, Providence, 
Sister Mary Brendan, R.S.M., Principal; Sister Mary Theophane, Tchr; 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Janet Emolyn Maddox, Age Fremont School, 
Spartanburg; Hauser, Principal; Mary Johnson, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Gene Overacker, Age Faith Independent School, 
Faith; Scar Cliff, Superintendent; Selma Nelson, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE—Peggy Anderson, Age David Lipscomb School, Nash- 
ville; Margaret Leonard, Principal; Lucy Glass, Teacher. 

TEXAS—John William Looney, Age Coolidge School, Coolidge; Lewis 
Seay, Jr., Principal; Mrs. John Pearson, Teacher. 

Tie North Dakota 

UTAH—Gordon Blackhan, Age Central School, Moah; Donald Jen- 
sen, Principal; Mrs. Della Flint, Teacher. 

Root, Age Whitcomb Graded Scheol, Bethel; 
Seward French, Principal; Miss Gladys Hyzer, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Frances Marie Marsh, Age Clark School, Charlottesville; 
Florence Buford, Principal; Lois Russell, Art Teacher; Jacqueline 
Christian, Grade Teacher. 


WASHINGTON—Ronald Moore, Age Perpetual Help School, Ev- 
erett; Sister Emily, O.P., Principal; Sister Pauline, O.P., Tchr. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Richard William Cochrane, Age Center McMechen 
School, McMechen; McNinch, Principal; Miss Mildred Varner, Tr, 

WISCONSIN—Sharon Kanieski, Age Lincoln School, Shawano; Mrs. 
Olga Brener, Principal; Mrs. Reichel, Teacher. 

Anne Aaron, Age East Grade School, Evanston; 
Miss Swanson, Principal; Mr. Welsh, Teacher. 

DISTRICT COLUMBIA—Rudolph Augustus Carter, Age Harrison 


School, Washington; Mrs. Louise Albert, Principal; Catherine 
Campbell, Teacher. 
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CALIFORNIA—Ann Reed, 
stire, Principal; Murdoch, Teacher. 

COLORADO—John Kunz, Age Hawthorne School, Englewood; Mr. 
Porterfield, Principal; Mrs. Orr, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—Pamela Barnes, Age Highland Park School, Man- 
chester; Miss Carrie Seymour, Principal; Mrs. Agnes Dunn, Teacher. 

FLORIDA—David Robinson Downer, Age Southside School, Sarasota; 
Mrs. Anne York, Principal; Virgie Foster, Teacher. 

Taylor, Age College Avenue School, Athens; 

incipal; Mrs. Lois Matthews, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Carol Louisa McCoy, Age Lincoln School, Twin Falls; Beula 
Way, Principal; Dorothy Black, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—Myra Woods, Age Monroe School, Hinsdale; Miss Mary 


Miss Magdaline Glenn, 


JUNE, 1949 


Inside Church, first 
place national winner 
third-grader John Dem- 
yan, age Defiance, 
Ohio, catches the sym- 
metry empty pews 
vacant church. The 
rhythm the over-all pat- 
tern, and the use strong 
vivid color, make this 
outstanding drawing. 


STATE AWARDS—SECOND GRADE 


ALABAMA—Phyllis Fock, Age Barrett School, Birmingham; 
Mary Palmer, Principal; Mrs. Lula Bell Black, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Maria Celia Moreno, Age 10, Carrillo School, Tucson; 
Anna Lawrence, Principal; Miss Charlene Sheldon, Teacher. 

ARKANSAS—Bette Frances Smith, Age McCaskill School, McCaskill; 
Mr. Lile Easterling, Principal; Mrs. Glen Eley, Teacher. 

Age Franklin School, Eureka; Assel- 


The Gang Making 
Snowman, fourth grade 
national winner 9-year- 
old Charles Poff Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, captures 


lively fashion all the 


thrill familiar child- 


hood pastime. The use 

mass instead lines de- 

fine figures very unusual 
for artist young. 


Miss 
Miss 


Lacy, Principal; Miss Hazel Camden, Teacher. 
INDIANA—George Beethan, Age Silver Street School, New Albany; 
Mr. Hutchinson, Principal; Miss Theodora Sauer, Teacher. 
IOWA—Billy Barquist, Age Washington School, Boone; Miss Gene 


Smith, Principal; Edyth Tyer, Teacher. 


KANSAS—Larry Shields, Age McKinley School, Concordia; Miss 
Maude Olson, Principal; Miss Shirley Braman, Teacher. 
LOUISIANA—Joe Emery, Age Claiborne School, West Monroe; 
Marguerite Norris, Principal; Joyce Camp, Teacher. 
MAINE—Jacqueline Mooney, Age Bisbee School, Rumford; Miss 
Alice Hopkins, Principal; Rose Amero, Teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS—John Reynolds, Age Willett School, Attleboro; 
Mr. Samuel Thomas, Principal; Miss Elizabeth Holbrook, Tchr. 
MICHIGAN—Larry David Miller, Age Elm School, Livonia; Miss Cath- 
erine Thurman, Principal; Mrs. Virginia Borsos, Teacher. 
MISSISSIPPI—Charles Ray Assaf, Age Forest Hill School, Jackson; 
Shelley Bailey, Principal; Phyllis Grissom, Teacher. 
MISSOURI—Carolyn LaPlante, Age Jefferson School, Cape Girar- 
deau; Dorothy Neal, Principal; Dorothy Neal, Teacher. 
MONTANA—Beverly Nelson, Age Willard School, Missoula; Ol- 


son, Principal; Householder, 
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Pony Stampede won $500 
award for Sara Dunham, 
who tied the fifth grade 
brightly 
manes, set against black 
background, creates dy- 
namic impression wild 
fury. The Pleasantville, 
New York, pupil achieved 
the unusual effect put- 
ting heavy coating 
black over 
then scratching the de- 
sign. 


STATE AWARDS—SECOND GRADE 


Continued 


NEBRASKA—Judith Elaine Clark, Age Amherst Public School, Am- 
herst; Clark, Principal; Miss Irene Burton, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Charles Coyle, Age Caliente Grade School, Caliente; 
Mr. Golden Hollingshead, Principal; Miss Evelyn Teacher 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Joseph Kurta, Age Temple School, Nashua; 
Miss Anna Coffey, Principal; Miss Sadie Kenney, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Lawrence William Schwartz, Age Berkeley Terrace 
School, Irvington; Floyd Flory, Principal; Jean Schott, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Carolyn Sue Marshall, Age Mesilla Park School, 
Mesilla Park; Jessie Cleveland, Principal; Ardeane Jennings, Tch. 

NEW YORK—Marilyn Wear, Age John Lewis Childs School, Floral 
Park; Davis, Principal; Mildred Martin, Art Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Johnny Wooten, Age Loulie and Mary Bridgers 
School, Tarboro; Miss Eva Bain, Principal; Mrs. Britt, Teacher. 

Vollmer, Age Allen School, Elyria; Maynard Huene, 
Principal; Mary Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—Mamie Merriman, Age Pershing School, Muskogee; 
Love, Principal; Miss Chesnutt, Teacher. 

Ann Myers, Age Garfield School, Salem; Mrs. May 
Smith, Principal; Mrs. Nera Mundinger, Teacher. 

PENNSYLVANIA—William Salaneck, Jr., Age Pine Forge School, 
Berks; Evelyn Reitnauer, Principal; Edna Guhl, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND—Dennis Currier, Age Tristam Burges School, 
East Providence; Hazel Sullivan, Principal; Ethel Sunman, Tchr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Linda Cowling, Age St. Patrick’s School, Lead; 
Sister Mary St. Elizabeth, B.V.M., Principal; Sister Mary Rupertine, 
B.V.M., Teacher. 

Green, Age 10, Noah School, Manchester; 
Tucker, Principal; Hazel Peay, Teacher. 

Root, Age Whitcomb Graded School, Bethel; 
Seward French, Principal; Mrs. Forrest Aikens, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Danny Townsend, Age Joseph Martin School, Mar- 
tinsville; Kirk, Principal; Lucille Graves, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Richard Anthony Davis, Age Smith Grade 
School, Enumclaw; Mr. Ray Principal; Mrs. Lela Eaton, Tchr. 

WEST VIRGINIA—William Chambers, Age Dehue Elementary 
School, Dehue; Earl Hager, Principal; Hazel Hall, Teacher. 

WISCONSIN—David Peplinski, Age Garfield School, Stevens Point; 
Mrs. Geneva Borden, Principal; Miss Lucy Doyle, Teacher. 

Alley, Cokeville Grade School, Cokeville; James 
Johnson, Principal; Rosamond Melartin, Teacher. 

DISTRICT COLUMBIA—Eleanor Cooke Kefauver, Age Mrs. Cook’s 
School, Washington; Mrs. Frank Cook, Principal; Mrs. Florence 

Higgs, 


STATE AWARDS—THIRD GRADE 


ALABAMA—Orville Guffin, Age Barrett School, Birmingham; 
Miss Mary Palmer, Principal; Miss Sara Henderson, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Helen Chavez, Age Williams Elementary School, Wil- 
liams; Miles Cureton, Principal; Marjorie Edna 
Craig, Art Supervisor. 

ARKANSAS—Patrick Pledger, Age 10, Hugh Goodwin School, 
Dorado; Miss Nola Ellis, Principal; Mrs. Byrd, Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA—Alice Jean Brown, Age Lincoln School, Anaheim; Mrs. 
Doane, Principal; Mrs. Helen Todd, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Diane Age McKinely School, Denver; David 
Brainerd, Principal; Mary Koren, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—Geraldine Elizabeth Lombardi, Age Silver Street 
School, Coventry, RFD; Mrs. Helen Hemingway, Teacher. 

FLORIDA—Mary Kay Davis, Age Apopka School, Apopka; Mr. Roger 
Williams, Principal; Miss Jean Love, Tchr.; Vera Smith, Art Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Patsy Green, Age College Avenue School, Athens; 
Magdalene Glenn, Principal; Flo Williamson, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Gary Age Lincoln School, Twin Falls; Miss Beulah 
Way, Principal; Mrs. Helen Coleman, Teacher. 

Ann Walker, Age Washington School, Koseiusko, 
Jacksonville; Elizabeth Brown, Principal; Mildred Gregory, Tchr. 

Sue Boswell, Age Grade School, Scottsburg; Floyd 


Kennedy, Principal; Miss Lucretia Himes, Teacher. 
Ringle, Age Lincoln School, Concordia; James 
Post, Principal; Miss Shirley Braman, Teacher. 
Whitaker Moore, Age West Ky. College Training 
School, Bowling Green; Dr. Jaggers, Prin.; Margaret Curd, Tchr. 
LOUISIANA—Wynona Louise Stewart, Age Calhoun School, Calhoun; 
Mr. Walker, Principal; Mrs. Walker, Teacher. 
MAINE—Raymond Veroneau, Age Jordan School, Saco; Grace Ladd, 
Principal; Barbara Renell, Teacher. 
MARYLAND—William Buzby, Age Friends School, Baltimore; 
Bliss Forbush, Principal; Nan Agle, Teacher. 
*MAR YLAND—Doris Chestnut, Age West View School, Hancock; Mrs. 
Lashley, Principal; Mrs. Maxine Lashley, Teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Paul Jarvinen, Age Lincoln School, Rockland; 
Eileen Fitzgibbons, Principal; Catherine Coen, Teacher. 
MICHIGAN—Robert Johnson, Age Stevens Mason School, Grosse 
Pointe; Miss Ethel Tucker, Principal; Gladys Vance, Teacher. 
MINNESOTA—Jean Van Derlick, Age St. Anne School, Minneapo- 
lis; Sister Marcelline, O.S.B., Principal; Sister Viola Irene, O.S.B., Tch. 
MISSISSIPPI—Gayle Miller, Age Galloway School, Jackson; Patsy Lee 
Hathorn, Principal; Louise Wilkinson, Teacher. 
MISSOURI—Ronnie Parker, Age Doling School, Springfield; Mrs. 
Emma Gann, Principal; Mrs. Grace Keyes, Teacher. 
Rash, Age Colstrip School, Colstrip; Mr. Lloyd 
DeWitt, Principal; Mrs. Lovelace, Teacher. 
Longacre, Age Madison Public School, Mad- 
ison; Anderson, Principal; Inez Eberhart, Teacher. 
NEVADA—Michael Age Davis Dam School, Davis Dam; 
James Kell, Principal; Lily Whitsett, Teacher. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Anthony Raduazo, Age Millville School, Concord; 
Regis Scully Hanson, Principal; Mary Minor, Teacher. 
NEW Krisco, Age Washington School, Nutley; Miss 
Ann Troy, Principal; Miss Lucille Nichol, Teacher. 
Tie Maryland 
NEW MEXICO—Frank Trewern, Age Silver City Public School, 
Silver City; Mrs. Cora Holland, Principal; Mrs. Ruth McKinney, Tr. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Brenda Ann Gibson, Age Ceasar Cone School, 
Greensboro; Flieda Johnson, Principal; Margaret Rowland, Teacher. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Mary Ellen Eggen, Age Ritchie School, Valley City; 
Selma Land, Principal; Ellen Kasberg, Teacher. 
OKLAHOMA—Clyde Baldwin Kernek, Age Central School, Holden- 
ville; Mrs. Marie Hillis, Principal; Miss Isabel Elliston, Teacher. 
OREGON—Charles Siewert, Age Garfield School, Salem; Mrs. William 
Smith, Principal; Kathryn McKinnon, Teacher. 
RHODE ISLAND—Shirley Ann Essington, Age Memorial Hall School, 
Peace Dale; Frances Randall, Principal; Frances Lynch, Drawing Tchr. 
SOUTH Allen Kiser, Age Liberty Homes School, 
North Charleston; Berry, Principal; Nettie Williams, Teacher. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Virginia Gukeisen, Age Deadwood Public 
School, Deadwood; Miss Olive Smith, Prin.; Mrs. Lucille Berger, Tr. 
TENNESSEE—Betty Ann Phillips, Age David Lipscomb School, Nash- 
ville; Margaret Leonard, Principal; Margaret Leonard, Teacher. 
TEXAS—Betty Jane Douglass, Age Pittsburg School, Pittsburg; 
Biggs, Principal; Mrs. Ruth Clark, Teacher. 
UTAH—Richard Warner, Age Central School, Spanish Fork; Willis 
Hill, Principal; Florence Stoker, Teacher. 
VERMONT—Nancy Morrell, Age Whitcomb Graded School, Bethel; 
Seward French, Principal; Mrs. Laura Stillwell, Teacher. 
VIRGINIA—Mary Douglas, Age Seminary Elementary School, Al- 
exandria; Miss Ross, Principal; Wilhelmena Davenport, Teacher. 
WASHINGTON—Eunice Martha Gorman, Age Dryden School, Dryden; 
Mr. Evans, Principal; Mrs. Koeing, Teacher. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Phyllis Herndon, Age Stirrat School, Stirrat; 
Nelle Kane, Principal; Mabel Epling, Teacher. 
WISCONSIN—Karen Dayton, Age Franklin School, Madison; Mr. 
Armand Ketterer, Principal; Mrs. Jean Berry, Teacher. 
Eastman, Age Clark School, Evanston; Miss 
Mayne, Principal; Mr. Welsh, Teacher. 
DISTRICT LUMBIA—Holly Sawyer, Age Mrs. Cook’s School, 
Washington; Mrs. Frank Cook, Principal; Mrs. Florence Higgs, Tchr. 
HAWAII—Michael Callahan, Age St. Louis College, Honolulu; 
Brother Edward Fick, S.M., Principal; Brother James Meagher, Tchr. 
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Dreams the only portrait among national winners 

the 1948-49 competition. Eleven-year-old Priscilla 

Thorpe, sixth-grade Hinsdale, Illinois, pupil, produced 

this tranquil drawing composed young miss which 

creates mood undisturbed reverie. won her 
$500 award. 


STATE AWARDS—FOURTH GRADE 


ALABAMA—Anne Hayden, Age Highland School, Birmingham; 
Johnston, Miss Ressed, Teacher. 

Valdez, Age Redington School, Redington; Beatrice 
Watkins, Principal; Beatrice Watkins, Teacher. 

Cunningham, Age 10, Jones School, Hot 
Springs; Mrs. Lelia Conte, Principal; Sue McKeehan, Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA—Jack McHenry, Age 10, Marshall School, Eureka; Ellen 
Knudsen, Principal; Mrs. Squires, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Arthur Starast, Age Carlile School, Pueblo; Mr. 
gene Lyle, Principal; Mrs. Dixie Casey, Teacher. 

bury; Mary Congdon, Principal; Alice Foley, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—Thomas Joseph Mousley, Age Saint Paul School, Wil- 
mington; Sister Mary Collista, Principal; Sister Marie Carmela, Tchr. 

FLORIDA—Thomasine Collins, Age Shorecrest Outdoor School, 
St. Petersburg; Mrs. Ralph Haskell, Principal; Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Janet Arnold, College Avenue School, Athens; Miss Magda- 
lene Glenn, Principal; Mrs. Hazel Ruark, Teacher. 

Edward Smith, Age 10, Lincoln School, Twin Falls; Miss 
Beulah Way, Principal; Miss Lavon Harrison, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—Charles Witt, Age Lafayette School, Jacksonville; 
Lena Heim, Principal; Thelma Denney, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Garth Shultz, Age 10, Seventh Street School, Anderson; Dor- 
othy Hill, Principal; Cynthia Morrow, Teacher. 

Hansen, Age Lincoln School, Cedar Falls; Mr. 
Holmes, Principal; Rosa Janssen, Teacher. 

Marie Coltharp, Age Bernard Terrace School, 
Baton Rouge; Mrs. Daniel, Principal; Miss Bernice Cavsey, Tchr. 

MAINE—Catherine Maillard, Grace Street School, Rockland; Mrs. 
Barbour, Principal; Marian Podkowa, Teacher. 

MARYLAND—Kathleen Hupfeldt, Age Friends School, Baltimore; 
Bliss Forbush, Principal; Nan Agle, Teacher. 

MICHIGAN—Pat Einhardt, Age 10, Verona School, Battle Creek; Miss 
Vivien Beers, Principal; Miss Helen Teacher. 

Wick, Age McKinley School, Center; 
Ulferts, Princ Martha Kewitsch, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—Jack Brown, Age Jefferson Davis School, Jackson; 
Miss VarNado, Principal; Miss Caroline Howie, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Delmer Pedersen, Age Kolin School, Kolin; Marjory 
Wambach, Principal; Marjory Wambach, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA—Robert O’Gara, Age Blessed Sacrament School, Lin- 
coln; Sister Mary Callista, R.S.M., Prin.; Sister Mary Ida, R.S.M., Tchr. 

Stanton, Age 10, Wells Consolidated School, Wells; 
Mr. Wendell Vine, Principal; Mrs. Hazel Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Virginia Sudosky, Age Temple School, Nashua; 
Miss Anna Coffey, Principal; Miss Annie Cullen, Teacher. 

NEW Chidsey, Age Oxford Avenue School, Vent- 
nor City; Miss Elizabeth McNulty, Principal; Mrs. Grace Wingate, Tch. 

NEW MEXICO—Judy Smith, Age Silver City Public School, Silver 
City; Mrs. Cora Holland, Principal; Mrs. Ethel Teacher. 


NEW YORK—Joseph Benedetto, Age George Washington School, 
Port Chester; Mr. Joseph O’Shea, Principal; Mrs. Julia Fuchs, Tchr. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Doris Lindsay, Age 10, Ivring Park School, 
Greensboro; Carolyn McNairy, Principal; Lorrie Walker, Teacher. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Lindsay Hull, Age Lincoln School, Valley City; 
Edythe Stowell, Principal; Ellen Kasberg, Teacher. 

OHI Betty Lou Adams, Age Washington School, Marietta; Mr. 
Finch, Principal; Miss Bernice Graham, Teacher. 

OREGON—Jerome Larsen, Age Ockley Green School, Portland; 

Baker, Principal; Alwina Bach, Teacher. 

town; William Laramy, Principal; Dorothy Vernon, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND—Joseph Anthony Perry, Jr., Age Tristam Burges 
School, East Providence; Miss Hazel Sullivan, Principal. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Mary Caroline Pickens, Age 10, Pine Street School, 
Spartanburg; Jervey Pre, Principal; Mrs. Frances Vogel, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Barbara Maag, Age Dexter School, Florence; 
Miss Agnes Kieley, Principal; Mrs. Harry Thorson, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE—Harry Bryan, Jr., Age 10, Bodenham School, Pulaski; 
Marlin Goodman, Principal; Mrs. William Binkley, Teacher. 

TEXAS—Wallace Wright, Age 11, Alice Landergin School, Amarillo; 
Violet Davidson, Principal; Geneva Holbert, Teacher. 

UTAH—Edward Fraugton, Age Marsac School, Park City; Leland 
Wilde, Principal; Aline Gibbons, Teacher. 

VERMONT—Margaret Laffan, Age Whitcomb Graded School, 
Bethel; Seward French, Principal; Mrs. Laura Stillwell, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Elouise Ward, Age Norview School, Norfolk; 
Chittum, Principal; Mary Rhodes, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Harvey Mann, Age 10, Lind Consolidated School, 
Lind; Ralph Brown, Principal; Annette Hille, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—James Newman, Age Meadows School, Hunting- 
ton; Mrs. Barrett, Principal; Miss Frazier, Teacher. 

WISCONSIN—Josephine Nelson, Age College Elementary School, 
Whitewater; McGraw, Principal; Eugenia Oole, Teacher. 

WYOMING—Lynn Dayton, Age Cokeville School, Cokeville; James 
Johnson, Principal; Maude Baker, Teacher. 

DISTRICT COLUMBIA—James Hughes, Age 10, Mrs. Cook’s 
School, Washington; Mrs. Frank Cook, Principal; Mrs. Florence 
Higgs, Teacher. 

TERRITORY HAWAII—Roy Yamamoto, Age 10, St. Louis College, 
Honolulu; Edward Frick, S.M., Principal; Joseph Napier, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—FIFTH GRADE 


ALABAMA—Frank Scarvey, Jr., Age 10, Jackson School, Birmingham; 
Hurlbert, Principal; Marguerite Floyd, Teacher. 
ARIZONA—Thomas Bjorklund, Age 10, William Machan School, 
Phoenix; Lucille Bailey, Principal; Ruby Brooks, Teacher. 
ARKANSAS—Betty Anne Johnson, Age 11, Peabody School, Little Rock; 
Mrs. Ethel Fairfield, Principal; Mrs. Kate Davis, Teacher. 
CALIFORNIA—Heidi Fluetsch, Age 10, John Muir School, Merced; Mr. 
Francis Howison, Principal; Miss Blanche Piercey, Teacher. 
COLORADO—Scott Pearson, Age 10, Hawthorne School, Englewood; 
Porterfield, Principal; Pauline Jones, Teacher. 
Farrell, Age 12, Grove Street School, Thomas- 
ton; Mrs. Anna Poit, Principal; Mrs. Bernice Curtiss, Teacher. 
DELAWARE—James Mousley, Jr., Age 11, Saint Paul School, Wil- 
mington; Sister Mary Callista, Principal; Sister Mary Thomas, Tchr. 
FLORIDA—Barbara Puebel, Age 10, ShoreCrest Outdoor School, St. 
Petersburg; Mrs. Haskell, Principal; Pearl Anderson, Teacher. 
GEORGIA—Beverley Ann Hall, Age 11, Flint School, Albany; Miss Min- 
nie Pate, Evelyn Parker, Teacher. 
IDAHO—Eugene Moore Conner, Jr., Age 11, Lincoln School, Twin Falls; 
Miss Beulah Way, Principal; Mrs. Louise Billings, Teacher. 
ILLINOIS—Nicholas Dispensa, Age 13, Munroe School, Hinsdale; Miss 
Lacy, Principal; Mrs. Lindahl, Teacher. 
INDIANA—Bruce Blackburn, Stanley Hall School, Evansville; Philip 
Cromwell, Principal; Snyder, Teacher. 
Mowrer, Age Lowell School, Boone; Miss Norton, 
Principal; Miss Olson, Teacher. 
KANSAS—Rafael Chavez, Age 11, New York School, Lawrence; Miss 
Mildred Kirkham, Principal; Mrs. Dorothy McGregor, Teacher. 
LOUISIANA—Davis Stewart, Age 10, Calhoun High School, Calhoun; 
Walker, Principal; Mrs. Manning, Teacher. 
MAINE—Robert Kent, Age 12, Purchase Street School, Rockland; 
Miss Buttomer, Principal; Marion Podkowa, Art Teacher. 
Highutt Taylor, Age 10, Westminster Elementary 
School, Westminster; Evan Bowers, Principal; Thelma Rice, Teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Marilyn Downer, Age 10, Horace Mann School, 
Amesbury; Ellen Riley, Principal; Edith Davis, Teacher. 
MICHIGAN—Sylvia Helzerman, Age 10, Tecumseh Public School, 
Tecumseh; Darwin Smith, Principal; Dorothy Burgess, Teacher. 
MINNESOTA—Thomas Murphy, Age 11, pirit School, St. Paul; 
Sister Resignata, Principal; Mary Ann Grant, Teacher. 
MISSISSIPPI—Ralph Kelly, Age 10, Poindexter School, Jackson; Miss 
Adele Knowles, Principal; Miss Rubye Cantrell, Teacher. 
MISSOURI—Rayburn Moore, Jr., Age 11, Pershing School, Kan- 
sas City; Mr. Skinner, Principal; Miss Mildred Richards, Teacher. 
MONTANA—Rodney Gunlikson, Age 10, Winkler School, Cut Bank; 
Mrs. Jay Edgar, Principal; Mrs. Mott, Teacher. 
NEBRASKA—Michael John Costin, Age Blessed Sacrament Scheol, 
Lincoln; Sister Mary Callista, R.S.M. Sister Mary Ida, R.S.M., Tr. 
NEVADA—Gary Kopp, Age 11, Wells Consolidated School, Wells; 
Vine, Principal; Mrs. Julia Knudsen, Teacher. 
NEW Lustenburg, Age 10, Public School West New 
York; White, Principal; Katherine Donovan, Art Teacher. 
NEW MEXICO—Albert Rojas, Age 12, Silver City Public School, Silver 
City; Mrs. Cora Holland, Mrs. Ruth McKinney, Art Tchr. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Dan Moore, Age 10, Frank John School, Salis- 
bury; Ann Sherwood, Principal; Mrs. Bessie Ragland, Teacher. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Carol Peterson, Age 11, Ritchie School, Valley 
City; Miss Selma Land, Principal; Beatrice Leland, Teacher. 
Schmunk, Age 10, Slocum School, Defiance; Miss 
Lillian Lind, Principal; Mrs. Berta Zeschke, Teacher. 
OKLAHOMA—Jimmy Lee Pannell, Age 12, Irving School, Ada; Mrs. 
Bonnie Allen, Principal; Mrs. Esther Callihan, Teacher. 
OREGON—Harry Ben Cure, Jr., Age 11, Newport Grade School, Newport; 
Mr. Martin, Principal; Mrs. Quinn, Teacher. 
PENNSYLVANIA—David Wilbur Hostetter, Age 13, Central Manor 
School, Columbia; Luella Mellinger, Pr.; Luella Mellinger, Tchr. 
RHODE ISLAND—William Wright, Age 10, Memorial Hall School, 
Washington; Frances Randall, Principal; Frances Lynch Tchr. 
SOUTH ROLINA—Eleanor Kate Frey, Age 10, Pine Street School, 
Spartanburg; Mr. Jervey Pre, Principal; Miss Alma Murphy, Tchr. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Theodore Cridland, Age 14, Washington Grade 
School, Belle Fourche; Frank Kober, Superintendent; Millicent Hen- 
derson, Art Teacher. 
TENNESSEE—Mary Lou Poteete, Age 11, Murphy School, Nashville; 
Mrs. Brown, Principal; Elizabeth Miller, Teacher. 
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Saying Goodnight, 
year-old Barbara Stocker 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
recalls the unforgettable 
lines Longfellow’s 
Children’s Bar- 
bara, 
winner, used wide va- 
riety warm, subdued 
colors, blended effectively 
into hushed twilight at- 
mosphere. 


STATE GRADE 


Continued 


TEXAS—Betty Ann Moore, Age 10, Baker Junior School, Austin; 
Porter, Principal; Mr. Logan, Teacher. 

UTAH—Sammy Panson, Age 11, Webster School, Magna; Debs, 
Principal; Mrs. Helen O’Hare, Teacher. 

Russ, Age 10, Whitcomb Graded School, Bethel; 
Seward French, Principal; Hortense Parro, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Clifton Montie Lang, Jr., Age 11, Clark School, Charlottes- 
ville; Miss Florence Buford, Principal; Miss Hammer Gillispie, Tchr. 

Steffen, Age 10, Lind Consolidated School, 
Lind; Brown, Principal; Annette Hille, Teacher. 

WEST VIR INIA—Corrine Toothman, Age 10, Sabraton Junior High 
School, Sabraton; Frank Donaldson, Principal; Kathryn Heenan, Tchr. 

WISCONSIN—James Hansen, Age 10, Hogan School, Crosse; Sonna 
Forus, Principal; Mrs. Lehrke, Teacher. 

Anne Curtis, Age 10, Buffalo Grade School, Buffalo; 
Mr. Scholredt, Superintendent; Miss Harrison, Teacher. 

DISTRICT COLUMBIA—Cornelius Brown, Age 11, Briggs Montgom- 
ery School, Washington; Mrs. Ruth Ct. Savoy, Principal; Mrs. 
Featherton, Teacher. 
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Wimpee, Age 11, Graymont School, Birmingham; 
Fred Kelly, Principal; Camilla Pippen, Art Teacher. 

Lou Bush, Age 11, Miles School, Tucson; Kess- 
ler, Principal; Mrs. Marshall, Teacher. 

Voss, Jr., Age 11, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway; Mr. Bradfield, Prin.; Mrs. Otto Turner, Art Tchr. 

CALIFORNIA—Patsy Ritchie, School, Eureka; Irene Shower, 
Principal; Mrs. McClaskey, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Nonnette Rhodes, Age 11, Highland School, Arapohoe; 
McPhetres, Principal; Laurie Royce, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—Nancy Ann Belcher, Age 12, Country Day School, 
Greenwich; John Webster, Principal; Arthur Luther, Teacher. 

FLORIDA—Harold Futch, Age 12, Taft School, Taft; Mrs. Wheeler, 
Principal; Mr. Stark, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Constance Williams, Age 11, Druid Hills School, Atlanta; 
Mrs. Bryant, Principal; Mrs. Roper, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Marcia Moody, Age 13, Lincoln School, Twin Falls; Beulah 
Way, Principal; Ruth Holyoak, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Mary Lou Mazur, Age 11, Garfield School, East Chicago; 
Walley, Principal; Mrs. Brown, Teacher. 

IOWA—Joan Peterson, Age 11, Lincoln School, Cedar Falls; Mr. 
Holmes, Principal; Isabel Kingsbury, Teacher. 

KANSAS—Carolyn Jane Ely, Age 11, Washington School, Newton; 
Duby, Principal; Duby, Teacher. 

KENTUCK Y—Laurence Curry, Age 11, Bloom School, Louisville; 
Nora Kelly, Principal; Dorothy Dreisbach, Teacher. 

LOUISIANA—Oscar Ralph Haynes, Age 12, Ouachita Grammar 
School, Monroe; Craig, Principal; Natalie Varnado, Teacher. 

MAINE—Jane Addimann, Grace Street School, Rockland; Mrs. Barborer, 
Principal; Marion Podkowa, Art Teacher. 

Louise Cluck, Age 13, Taneytown Elementary 
School, Taneytown; Mr. George Shower, Pr.; Miss Jane Bowen, Tchr. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Lee Carlson, Age 11, Memorial Junior High 
School, Framingham; Mr. Reilley, Principal; Miss Sam- 
uels, Art Teacher. 

MICHIGAN—Michael Nichols, Age 11, Franklin School, Franklin; 
Mr. Marsden Wilson, Principal; Mrs. Richards, Teacher. 

Gray, Age 11, Duling School, Jackson; Bessie Will 
Gililand, Principal; Elizabeth Narrow, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—Berenice Cain, Age 11, Caruthersville Grade School, Ca- 
ruthersville; Travelstead, Principal; Mrs. Raymond .Cain, 

MONTANA—John Russel Andrews, Age 13, Christina School, Christina; 
Mrs. Edith Donisthorpe, Principal. 

Breitfelder, Age 12, Spencer Park School, Hast- 
ings; Miss Viola Elliot, Principal; Mrs. Nelle Humberger, Art Teacher. 

NEVADA—Celia Ann Lowe, Age 11, Hawthorne School, Babbitt; Mrs. 

Hawkins, Principal; Barbara Lang, Teacher. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Beth Baraw, Age 11, Walker School, Concord; 
Mr. Sawyer, Principal; Miss Tandy, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Robert Fairweather, Age 11, Washington School, 
Nutley; Miss Ann Troy, Principal; Miss Blanche Weisel, Teacher. 
NEW Davis, Age 11, Silver City Public School, Silver 

City; Mrs. Cora Holland, Principal; Mrs. Ruth McKinney, Art Tchr. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Robert Bullock, Age 11, Irving Park School, 
Greensboro; Miss Carolyn Pr.; Mrs. Dorothy Stafford, Tchr. 
NORTH Disrud, Age 12, Rolla Public School, Rolla; 
Mrs. Branchaud, Principal; Mrs. Graham, Teacher. 
MacIntosh, Age 12, Slocum School, Defiance; Miss Lil- 
lian Lind, Principal; Miss Leota Scheuerman, Teacher. 
McBryde, Jr., Age 11, Central School, Holden- 
ville; Mrs. Marie Hillis, Principal; Mrs. Ethel Reed, Teacher. 
*OKLAHOMA—Edgar Chaney, Jr., Age 11, Whittier School, Musko- 
gee; Cordia Callihan, Principal;Helen Gregory, Teacher. 
RHODE ISLAND—Hope Elizabeth Day, Age 11, Tyler School, Providence; 
Sister Mary Eucharia, R.S.M., Pr.; Sister Mary Rembert, R.S.M., Tchr. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Howard Price, Jr., Age 12, Pine Street School, 
Spartanburg; Mr. Jervey Pre, Principal; Alice Brown, Teacher. 
SOUTH Arbuckle, Age 11, Washington School, Belle 
Fourche; Frank Kober, Principal; Millicent Henderson, Art Teacher. 
TENNESSEE—Lawrence Larimer, Age 11, Elm Street School, Erwin; 
Tom Sams, Principal; Mrs. Myrtle Taylor, Teacher. 
TEXAS—William Penton, Age 11, Dillow Elementary School, 
Fort Worth; Miss Dorothy Tinsley, Principal; Virginia Yater, Teacher. 
UTAH—Dolores Ann Gossner, Age 11, Summit School, Smithfield; Mrs. 
Joseph Timmins, Principal; Mrs. Joseph Timmins, Teacher. 
VERMONT—Mary Shaw, Age 11, Middlebury Graded School, Middle- 
bury; Ralph Goodrich, Principal; Miss Jessie Foote, Teacher. 
VIRGINIA—Richard Funai, Age 11, Garland-Rodes School, Lynch- 
burg; Miss Janet Snead, Principal; Alice Traylor, Teacher. 
WASHINGTON—William Johnson, Age 11, Greenlake School, Seattle; 
Miss Bringloe, Principal; Miss Nettie Dyke, Teacher. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Bryan Adams, Age 11, Ellis School, Verdunville; 
Mrs. Belva Nicholas, Principal; Mrs. Belva Nicholas, Teacher. 
WISCONSIN—Eugene Woodruff, Age 12, Jefferson School, Crosse; 
Miss Josephine Miller, Principal; Mrs. Rosella Christiano, Teacher. 
Gibson, Age 13, John Taylor School, Sheridan; 
Vivian Elarth, Principal; Clementine Porter, Teacher. 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA—James Harris, Age 12, Harrison School, 
Washington; Mrs. Albert, Principal; Mrs. Goines, 
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ALABAMA—Barbara Rouse, Age 12, South Highland School, Birming- 
ham; Johnston, Principal; Mrs. Dale Braun, Teacher. 
ARIZONA—Betty Jean Baker, Age 13, Williams Elementary School, 
Williams; Miles Cureton, Principal; Scott Hayden, Teacher; Edna 
Craig, Art Supervisor. 
ARKANSAS—James Barnett, Age 13, Jones School, Hot Springs; 
Mrs. Lelia Conte, Principal; Miss Mary Henderson, Teacher. 
CALIFORNIA—Lock Huey, Age 12, High School Annex, Stockton; Fred 
Spooner, Principal; John Vomocil, Teacher. 
COLORADO—Ada Leona Shoaf, Age 12, Wiley Consolidated School, 
Wiley; Mr. Ellis Gilbreath, Principal; Mrs. Dungan, Teacher. 
Samson, Age 12, Bunker Hill School, Water- 
bury; Mr. Carrington, Principal; Miss Maloney, Teacher. 
FLORIDA—Beverly Laurent, Age 12, Bartow Junior High, Bartow; 
Mr. Liggett, Miss Alice Nisbet, Teacher. 
GEORGIA—Jane Stanley Hodges, Age 13, Winnona Park School, Deca- 
tur; Mrs. Burgess, Principal; Mrs. Pitts, Teacher. 
ILLINOIS—Joel Diane Jarvis, Age 12, Flossmoor School, Flossmoor; Mr. 
Anthony Sella, Principal; Jeannette Boucher, 
IDAHO—Barbara Louise Proshold, Age 12, Mayfield School, Boise; 
Mrs. Dutton, Teacher. 
May Westphal, Age 13, Lincoln School, Cedar Falls; Mr. 
Holmes, Principal; Vera Soles, Art Teacher. 
KANSAS—Donna Lee Bicknell, Age 12, Northwest Junior School, Kansas 
City; Mr. Allen, Principal; Mrs. Carrie Fuenfstueck, 
LOUISIANA—Richard Crawford, Age 12, Calhoun School, Calhoun; 
Mr. Walker, Principal; Mrs. Clinton, Teacher. 
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Continued 


MAINE—Jacklyn Monteith, Age 11, St. Martin Tours’ School, Mil- 
linocket; Sister the Blessed Sacrament, Principal; Sister 
the Sacred Heart, Teacher. 

Mae Jones, Age 11, Saint Rita’s School, Baltimore; 
Sister Paulina, Principal; Sister Eustace, Teacher. 

Ironside, Age 11, Kirby Junior High 
School, Willimansett; Mary Dillon, Pr.; Elizabeth Kennedy, Tchr. 

Day, Age 12, Holcomb School, Detroit; Mrs. 
Kilander, Principal; Mrs. Bay, Teacher. 

Kuehn, Age 12, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul; 
Sister Louise, Principal; Sister Mary Bernard, Teacher. 

Holbrook, Age 13, Enochs School, Jackson; Mr. 
Principal; Miss Ruth O’Leary, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—James Cahill, Age 12, Cathedral School, St. Joseph; 
Sister Alberta, O.S.B., Principal; Sister Loretta, O.S.B., Teacher. 

Allan Driggs, Age 12, Webster School (at High), 
Butte; Lillian Lambrecht, Principal; Margaret Quigley, Teacher. 

Eugene Lovercheck, Age 13, Clay Center School, 
Clay Center; Maurice McCrory, Superintendent; Mrs. Burkland, Tchr. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—David Gordon Fox, Age 12, Ida Hanson School, 
Dover; Miss Fanny Morrison, Principal; McHugh, Art Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Roberta Bruck, Age 13, Hamilton School, Highland 
Park; Miss Fisher, Principal; Miss Ursula Downs, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Elfida Garcia, Age 15, Silver City Public School, Sil- 
ver City; Mr. Gene Lavelle, Principal; Mrs. Romola Tulloch, Teacher. 

NEW YORK—Diane Fennell, Age 12, Bedford Road School, Pleasant- 
ville; George Smith, Principal; Doris Bauer, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Clifton Gurley, Age 14, High Point Junior High 
School, High Point; Dean Pruette, Principal; Mrs. Betty Harris, Tch. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Delmer Eino Edmund Mattson, Age 12, Rolla Public 
School, Rolla; Branchaud, Principal; Mrs. Steven Graham, Teacher. 

Steiner, Age 12, Ursuline Academy, Cincinnati; Sister 
Dolores, Principal; Sister Peter, Teacher. 

Arlene Holeman, Age 12, West High School, Musko- 
gee; McKinney, Principal; Miss Chesnutt, Teacher. 

OREGON— Elwin James Mandigo, Age 13, Grand Island School, Dayton; 
Jessie Beaty, Principal; Jessie Beaty, Teacher. 

Reynolds, Age 12, Susquehanna High School, 
Susquehanna; Dr. Yurkewitch, Pr.; Mrs. Catherine Skelly, Tr. 

RHODE ISLAND—Barbara Barstow, Age 11, Cleary School, Providence; 
Sister Mary Brendan, Principal; Sister Mary Arvila, Teacher. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Mae Eliza Anderson, Age 13, Carrier Street School, 
Spartanburg; Mr. Milton Harris, Principal; Mr. Barksdale, Tr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Charles Waffel, Age 13, Washington Grade School, 
Belle Fourche; Frank Kober, Principal; Millicent Henderson, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE— Doris Jean Duncan, Age 14, North Nashville High School, 
Nashville; Noel, Principal; Lillian Gilchrist, Teacher. 

TEXAS—John Shaffer, Age 13, Baker Junior School, Austin; 
Porter, Principal; Mrs. Ashton, Teacher. 

UTAH—Ramon Johnson, Age 13, Douglas School, Salt Lake; Freda 
Kiser, Principal; Marie Stapley, Teacher. 

Anna Adams, Age 12, West-Fletcher School, East 
Fairfield; Robert Lorette, Principal; Emily Peno, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—George Giles, Age 13, Lee Junior High School, 
Lynchburg; Joseph Pichard, Prin.; Mrs. Grover Everett, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Marilyn Fawcett, Age 14, Stewart Junior High 
School, Tacoma; Mr. Burlingame, Principal; Annie Laurie, Teacher. 

WISCONSIN—Beverly Fuller, Age 12, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Waukesha; Estella Wolf, Principal; Muriel Bertone, Teacher. 

Dayton, Age 11, Cokeville School, Cokeville; James 
Johnson, Principal; Mrs. Eulalie Teichert, Art Teacher. 

ALASKA—Helen Mae Crawford, Age 14, Central Grade School, Anchor- 
age; Arnold Granville, Principal; Leora Knight, Teacher. 

DISTRICT Paige, Age 12, Banneker Junior 
High School, Washington; Mrs. Walker, Principal; Mrs. 
Pierce, Art Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—EIGHTH GRADE 


ALABAMA—David Walter Strong, Age 13, South Highland School, 
Birmingham; Mr. Johnston, Principal; Miss Alice Roberts, Tchr. 

ARKANSAS—William Douglas Tally, Age 13, Hugh Goodwin School, 
Dorado; Miss Nola Ellis, Principal; Mrs. Mitchom, Teacher. 

Dale Miller, Age 14, Elizabeth Consolidated School, 
Elizabeth; Mr. Lester Shimpfky, Principal; Mr. Mario Rodriguez, Tchr. 


Peach 
grade $500 award winner 
Jack Craig, 14, Mo- 
desto, California, captures 
the bright pink peach 
trees against background 
green countryside. 


CONNECTICUT—Sandra Lee Austin, Age 13, Woodrow Wilson School, 
New Haven; Miss Butler, Principal; Miss Rotella, Teacher. 
FLORIDA—Carolyn Grice, Age 13, Apopka School, Apopka; Mr. Roger 
Williams, Principal; Mrs. Essie Oliver, Tchr.; Vera Smith, Art Teacher. 
Lee Ballard, Age 13, Burley Junior High School, Bur- 
ley; John Holyoak, Principal; Louis Anderson, Art Teacher. 
ILLINOIS—Sue Ann Hackett, Age 13, David Prince School, Jacksonville; 
John Conant, Principal; Katherine Toussaint, Teacher. 
INDIANA—Richard Clark, Age 13, Centennial School, Evansville; 
Mr. Guy Nicholson, Principal; Nelle McGee, Teacher. 
Ray Kerr, Age 13, Washington Junior High School, Wash- 
ington; Mr. Kelly, Principal; Doris Yordy, Art Teacher. 
KANSAS—Robert James Elgaard, Age 13, Central Junior High School, 
Fort Scott; Paul Sellers, Principal; Louise Gray, Art Teacher. 
KENTUCK Y—Janet Altic, Age 13, Southern Junior High School, 
Louisville; Miss Loewenstein, Principal; Miss Barnard, Teacher. 
LOUISIANA—Laura Lee Smith, Age 14, Calhoun High School, 
Mr. Walker, Principal; Mrs. Helen Holstead, Teacher. 
MAINE—Patricia Bissonnette, Age 12, St. Martino Tours School, 
Millinocket; Mother Mary Blessed Sacrament, Principal; Mother Mary 
St. Bernadette Lourdes, Teacher. 
Rose Milhem, Age 13, Hyattsville High School, 
Hyattsville; Mr. Miller, Principal; Miss Marjorie Haskett, Teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Richard Purrington, Age 13, Haydenville School, 
Haydenville; Miss Margaret Trainor, Principal; Mrs. Lean Thayer, Tch. 
Story, Age 13, Liberty School, Highland Park; 
Wilbur Ott, Principal; Sheldon Ross, Teacher. 
MINNESOTA—Janet Wolesky, Age 13, Owatonna High School, Owa- 
tonna; Gerald Imbody, Principal; Mrs. Brown, Teacher. 
MISSISSIPPI—John Newton Crockett, Age 14, Looxahoma Grammar 
School, Looxahoma; Mrs. George Lewers, Principal; Mrs. Lewers, Tr. 
Roth, Age 12, Zell School, Ste. Genevieve; Mr. 
Hilary Carron, Superintendent; Sister Celine, Teacher. 
MONTANA—Marcia Williams, Age 13, Kolin School, Kolin; Marjory 
Wambach, Principal; Marjory Wambach, Teacher. 
NEBRASKA—Delores LeBar, Age 12, Amherst School, Amherst; Mar- 
ion Clark, Principal; Iva Ruth Burton, Teacher. 
NEVADA—Louise Mae Harrison, Age 13, Hawthorne Elementary School, 
Hawthorne; Mrs. Hawkins, Principal; Mrs. Betty West, Teacher. 
NEW HAMPSHIP.E—Mary Margaret McKean, Age 13, Hanover High 
School, Hanover; Theodore Bacon, Prin.; June Spongberg, Art Tchr. 
NEW JERSEY—Helen Marie McDermott, Age 15, Elementary School, 
Washington; Edna Sarson, Principal; Kathryn Kuntz, Art Teacher; 
Matilda Oliver, Home Room. 
NEW MEXICO—Roy Lee, Age 13, Silver City Public School, Silver City; 
Mr. Gene Lavelle, Principal; Mrs. Besse, Teacher. 
NEW Zatko, Age 13, School 51, Buffalo; Mr. Paul Wams- 
ley, Principal; Miss Considine, Teacher. 
NOKTH DAKOTA—Janet Ann Marcella Fagerlund, Age 13, Public 
School, Rolla; Branchaud, Principal; Mrs. Graham, Teacher. 
Ferguson, Age 13, Morgan School, Cincinnati; Kath- 
leen Tracy, Principal; Fay Maddux, Teacher. 
OKLAHOMA—Carol Yvonne Edwards, Age 14, West Junior High School, 
Muskogee; Mr. McKinney, Principal; Mrs. Julian, Teacher. 
OREGON—Robert Webster, Age 14, Parrish Junior High School, Salem; 
Aschenbrenner, Principal; Robert Voigt, Art Teacher. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Frank Morgan, Age 13, Rockwood High School, 
Rockwood; Edson Powell, Principal; Evelyn Martin, Teacher. 
RHODE ISLAND—Neil Turner, Age 13, Norwood Avenue Junior High 
School, Cranston; Kenneth Ritchie, Pr.; Mrs. Charles Arnold, Tr. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Charles Austen Dyer, Age 12, Avery High School, 
Charleston; Mr. John Potts, Principal; Mr. Graves, Teacher. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Rolland Mommer, Age 13, Mitchell Junior High 
School, Mitchell; Miss Jones, Principal; Miss Johnstod, Art Teacher. 
TEXAS—Edwin Gray Pierson, Age 14, Marlin Junior High School, Mar- 
lin; Mr. Fred Pauling, Principal; Miss Lillie Mae Mckinley, Teacher. 
VERMONT—Joseph Edward Lucia, Age 13, West-Fletcher School, East 
Fairfield; Robert Lorette, Superintendent; Emily Peno, Teacher. 
VIRGINIA-- Mary Elizabeth Anderson, Age 13, Robert Lee School, 
Lynchburg; Mr. Pickard, Principal; Josephine MacGregor, Tchr. 
Lorene Hartman, Age 14, Newport Grade 
School, Newport; Mr. Johnson, Principal; Mr. Chapman, Teacher. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Keith Paul Kaufman, Age 13, Center McMechen 
School, McMechen; Mr. McNech, Principal; Mrs. Hawkey, Teacher. 
WISCONSIN—Harry Drier, Age 13, St. Patrick School, Racine; Sister 
Coronata, Principal; Sister Coronata, Teacher. 
Albertson, Age 14, Evanston Junior High School. 
Evanston; Mr. Ryan, Principal; Mr. Welsh, Jr., Art Teacher. 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA—Clara Winters, Age 16, Banneker Junior 


High School, Washington; Mrs. Walker, Principal; Mrs. 
Pierce, Art Teacher. 
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First Grade Drawing 


Laboratory School, University Chicago 


TEACHER the system 
can have better time teaching 
drawing than the teacher Grade 
she works with much 
thought and effort she uses when 
teaching reading. 

Too often, however, children 
Grade either use some pattern 
made older child sit and 
what they wish. The latter pro- 
cedure preferable far the 
former, but both are poor. 

Illustration was made 
child who liked Eskimos. lives 
Duluth where the weather often 
way below zero. builds igloos 
and plays them. How charming 
this drawing with the simple coat 
and long arms. How significant 
each line. know that likes 
his dog. wears fur hood and 
can almost feel the cold. 

made one boy. This boy very 
talented. Notice how shows the 
boat going out the canal and at- 
tempts the perspective. 
tion has been able show 
hill just is. auto goes one 
hill. car goes down another. 
Illustration shows dreadful 
hill Duluth where many people 
were killed. The city changed the 
road avoid accidents. 

Back the teacher. What meth- 
can she use get children ex- 
press themselves these children 
did. Not patterns. Not you 
please always with teaching. 

When child draws around 
pattern ruined for creative 
work because has been able 
make dog tracing 
around pattern. After that his own 
free hand dog not good enough. 

The teacher who afraid teach 
her children gets very uninspired 
work and before too long her chil- 
dren don’t even care draw. 

How can she teach without losing 
the children’s originality? Let 
look again Illustration 
dren this first grade room had 
learned draw people large the 
paper. class problem they had 
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drawn Peter Rabbit, Billy Goats 
Gruff and other stories. Each had 
made his original composition but 
often each had drawn one large per- 
son animal page. 

The pictures Duluth scenery. 
Illustrations, this procedure. 
dren were encouraged draw from 
memory scenes their own city. 
Many pictures were pinned the 
room. day these pictures 
were changed. Children made com- 
ments. Because what some child 
saw and set down paper others 


looked more carefully that they 
could draw better from memory. 

First grade drawing drawing 
line rather than color. The first 
grader likes lines. His color less 
important him. 


Mother Earth 


CLARA CORNELL 


Out little garden bed 
There’s something that prize 

Besides the many pretty flowers 
And lovely butterflies. 


It’s only just the good brown earth 
which the flowers grow. 

It’s very plain and common, too. 
And does not make show. 


But generous and kind 
And feeds the growing things 
That make their home upon its 
breast. 
And them beauty brings. 


when dig the rich brown soil 
That’s garden fair 
whisper, “Thank you, 
Earth, 
For all your loving care. 


me 


have read 
many articles our current news- 
papers and magazines regarding the 
teacher and his her teaching 
history our public schools. The 
question has been aroused 
whether mere confusion names, 
dates and facts, all that lingers 
from the elementary history lessons. 
Critics are asking whether the news- 
papers and radio are doing better 
job along this line than are the 
schools. Children, they claim, can 
tell the dates Alexander Hamilton, 
Jefferson Davis, Andrew Jackson 
and all the rest, but they know 
what has been going the last one 
hundred years? They claim, too, 
English history, 
into the child’s head, but can see 
the picture civilization which 
integral part, say nothing 
twenty-odd other civilizations 
which some extent made him 
what is? 

Those who have witnessed 
the teaching social studies the 
past few years have seen the untir- 
ing effort the part teachers 
get boys and girls really know 
this great country ours and what 
stands for, get across the 
pupils our aims social progress and 
better standards life its larger 
freedom. have seen many his- 
tory lesson developed with the 
purpose helping the pupil bet- 
ter understand how men live, the 
need interrelation one with an- 
other, the need for respecting the 
rights our neighbors, and for ap- 
preciating the contributions that 
each has give for the good all. 
have come away from his- 
tory periods thoroughly believing 
that the deep moving story how 
developed the way 
which cherish, really the lasting 
heritage every boy and girl. Those 
very ideals which laid down 
our Constitution America and 
our Preamble the Charter 
United Nations, have become the 
core our social studies curriculum. 

are very grateful that modern 
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The Teacher and World Relations 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


texts and courses study are mak- 
ing every attempt help children 
better understand, appreciate and 
interpret the daily living which 
they are part, realize the mean- 
ings the contributions all the 
countries the past and become 
increasingly conscious their re- 
sponsibility participate ad- 
vancing better ways living to- 
gether. are grateful, too, that 
the teaching history rapidly 
becoming experience that ties 
closely with the child’s daily living 
and social environment, that 
have realized that the child’s in- 
terest both history and geography 
can never aroused exacting 
material from him bit bit, but 
acquainting him with the peoples 
themselves, telling how they acted, 
how they lived, why they did 
they did. 

The boys and girls today, 
believe, more less plan their own 
means for making this study real 
and vital. They have plays, moving 
pictures, history clubs, reading 
table, current events clubs, class 
newspapers. They visit museums 
They contribute 
much the class through their own 
experiences. Such aim the 
teaching history sure develop 
our public schools highly active, 
well-informed little citizens. They 
will realize that history being 
made daily and that who are 
living now decide the history 
nation our very thoughts and 
actions. 

has been rightly said that 
the schoolroom one the strong- 
est pillars our democracy that 
expresses the real spirit our 
democratic living. The organization 
our classrooms, made they 
are, children from every economic 
walk life, children from every 
level intelligence, and from every 
color, creed, and nationality, ex- 
presses, indeed, the principles our 
democratic way life. Never day 
passes but what shown and 
stressed there, the fun living and 
sharing together, the appreciating 


what each child has offer for the 
enrichment the group. The bond 
human relations constantly 
strengthened, the child, through 
numerous activities and experiences, 
led love and respect his neigh- 
bor. Some these activities and 
experiences would like share 
with teachers and parents who are 
striving stress their programs 
the friendliness all peoples. 
will list some our recent findings 
public school groups:— 

The dramatization real 
happenings, incidents, events, viz. 

The Story Bunker Hill 

William Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians 

Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware 

Signing the Atlantic Char- 
ter, etc. 

Making three-minute speech- 
Who’s Who America:— 

George Marshall 

Alexis Carrel 

Charles Lindbergh 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
Herbert Hoover 

Goldovsky 

Jascha Heifetz, etc. 

Making three-minute speech- 

What’s What America:— 
Plymouth Rock 
Bunker Hill 
Ellis Island 
Valley Forge 
Liberty Bell Philadelphia, 

Stories our noted scientists, 
explorers, musicians, writers and 
their contributions mankind:— 

Gugliemo Marconi 

Marion Anderson 

Rabbi Stephen Wise 

William Bok 

Albert Einstein 

Louis Braille 

Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

The telling and narrating 

folklore different countries, 
Japan England 
Norway 
etc. 

dialogue between new- 

comer our United States and 
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boy girl who has always been here. 

Enumerating items in- 
terest about local places our 
community. 

club discussion items, editori- 
als, names the news, difference 
between fact and propaganda. 

Telling the purpose the 
Fame” New York. Who 
recorded there? Why? Whom 
would you put into modern Hall 
Fame? Why? 

10. bulletin Friend- 
liness made pictures and 
clippings. 

Letter writing children 
across exchanging viewpoints. 

12. Making scrap book 

13. Holiday customs and tradi- 
tions What have derived from 
other countries that contribute 
our present way living?:— 

May Day New Year’s 
Easter Christmas, etc. 

Amateur Hour exhibit 
special talent among the children:— 
dancing 
yodeling 


Monday and Tuesday 
wash and iron 
Perhaps the evening 


Wednesday like 
make little cakes, 

For tea Aunt Kate’s; 


Thursday for dinner 
have young guest, 

It’s our friend Little Pig 
Dressed his best; 


Friday try 

make our house neat 
Then wash our face 
And wash our feet; 


drawing 
singing 
weaving, etc. 

15. Family Hour discuss 
what our grandparents used do, 
where they came from, etc. 

16. Pageant Trade, depicting 
growth trade from our early 
Indian traders and their trading 
posts, through the peddler, variety 
store, etc., our present-day de- 
partment store. 

17. From Beacon Radio the 
history communication through 
pantomime and explanatory 
speeches. 

18. The talking dolls other 

The Dutch Doll 

The Eskimo Doll 

The Chinese Doll, etc. 
show show queer customs 
dress here and there. 

20. Festivals other lands:— 

Kite Festival (Japan) 
Cricket Hunt (Italy) 
Tulip Sunday (Holland), 

21. Telling and dramatizing 
folk and fairy tales other coun- 
tries. 


TAYLOR KROUSE 


Saturday our Mother 
Goes the store 
Mr. Store-keeper 
would like buy more 


says he, 
“There’s Jettuce today, 
And the farmer won’t come 
Until late the 


22. exhibit folk dances 


various countries. 


23. Thumb-nail biographies 
people who have contributed our 
richer way 


Jane Addams 

Phyllis Wheatley 

Baruch Spinoza 

George Washington Carver 
Count Lyof Tolstoy 

Richard Wagner 
Father Flannagan 
Andrew Carnegie 

Albert Einstein 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, etc. 


closing, may quote from 
“Democracy’s the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick:— 

“Primarily, democracy the con- 
viction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities ordinary people, and 
that throw wide the doors 
opportunity that all boys and 
girls can bring out the best that 
them, shall get amazing results 
from unlikely sources. That why, 
with all its discouraging blunders, 
must everlastingly believe it.” 


“Oh! Mercy, what shall 
Bunnies 

“Now, wait just minute, 

For you I’ve treat; 


“With this big head cabbage 
You can make what known 


BROWN BUNNY STEW!” 
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experience tends 
perpetuate many habits and 
techniques teaching, good 
policy sit down times and see 
whether not philosophy and 
program are compatible with the 
best research certain areas. 
course, the over-all aim instruc- 
tion the second grade level 
provide the pupils with systematic 
guidance and stimulation directed 
toward effecting 
lectual, emotional and physical de- 
velopment group seven and 
eight-year-olds (more less). 

Desired outcomes 
conceived terms significant 
changes pupils. kinder- 
garten and first-grade pupil the 
child has spent much time simple 
manipulation activities; now 
ready express himself increas- 
ingly more complex work, projects 
that involve the use more tools, 
materials and processes. 
grade two about the mid-point 
the primary level, the educative 
program should consistent with 
the advancing social and mental 
maturity the pupil. 
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Language Arts Program 


For Second Grade 
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Usually the same topics are ap- 
propriate for both low and superior 
groups. The adaptation the topic 
for different levels lies the 
breadth, depth, and intensity with 
which treated. For example, 
feeling appreciation for the serv- 
ices community helpers can 
developed all second-grade chil- 
dren. For classrooms with limited 
experience fewer helpers should 
studied and the related readings 
should limited selections 
primer and first readers and com- 
posed charts. For the more mentally 
advanced pupil, maximum more 
detailed program will profitable. 

Language arts will generally 
considered include reading, hand- 
writing and written expression, lis- 
tening, speaking and perhaps spell- 
ing. The modern way dividing the 
school day into relatively large 
blocks time provides for desirable 
continuity the learning processes 
the above-named phases, and 
helps make possible integraded 
program. Balance essential within 
each school day, well within the 
week, month and year. The teacher 


Hand 


should consider the needs the 
children the paramount factor, 

For some activities the lan- 
guage instruction, periods 
should regularly planned. Others 
will occur the instructor the 
accompaniment daily groups 
living and may not appear the 
written schedule classes. The 
fundamental uses the language 
arts makes them normal part 
almost all learning. 

Pupils the second grade should 
have guided conversation periods 
each day, either the form 
talking with the teacher small 
groups classmates. share ex- 
periences with the whole group 
pleasant form oral expression 
which provides many spontaneous 
lesson usage and diction. The 
teacher the alert commend 
proper forms, and when Bobby says, 
saw movie last night,” there 
excellent opportunity direct 
attention his correctness. 

Reading 

should read groups with the 
teacher twice daily for definite 
reading instruction. Those who 
read below expectancy should also 
have special attention some other 
time each day. Toward the end 
the term, the demands the top 
group can probably met one 
longer daily period. addition 
spending time with the teacher, 
pupils grade two should engage 
independent related reading activi- 
ties. The amount time which 
can spent thus depends upon the 
reading maturity the child, but 
library books easy materials 
provide many opportunities for rec- 
reational use. The amount read- 
ing for fun and for information 
should increase considerably toward 
the end the term. Teachers must 
always keep mind that the ma- 
terials for free reading should 
easier than those used the in- 
structional level. 


the end the second grade, 
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most children should able read 
with reasonable speed and accurate 
comprehension, material second 
grade difficulty, also: 

selections 
from first-grade level material. 

now pupils should show inter- 
est voluntary reading. 


Spelling 

Spelling has definite place the 
daily program, beginning the 
second grade. The amount time 
spent this subject must depend 
upon the ability the group. 
Since the attention span short, 
probably fifteen minutes day 
enough. 

Only one two words should 
presented daily first, and the 
child progresses, greater number 
new words may taught, until 
there readiness for following the 
weekly plan. this grade many 
schools not place textbooks 
the hands the pupils. that 
case, the teacher may select words 
from story take words that 
come different units activi- 
ties. Care must taken that 
child knows the meaning and pro- 
nunciation word before any 
attempt made spell it. The 
mechanics handwriting are closely 
connected with spelling. Children 
who write slowly who cannot 
form letters properly will 
special attention. 

Objectives for the second grade 
are achieved the child: 

(1) Realizes that spelling useful; 

(2) able spell basic list 
simple words natural his age; 

(3) Can write his name and the 
letters the alphabet; 

(4) Can copy words 


Handwriting 

Besides the need for handwriting 
relation spelling, the second 
grader needs write order 
carry out various activities essential 
the group himself. Situa- 
tions that call for writing are num- 
berless: Messages letters, labels 
for art work, greeting cards, etc. 

The scope wide the child’s 
use for penmanship. Experts this 
field suggest the following sequence: 

(a) Manuscript writing the 
first grade and, least, half the 


second grade, generally accepted 
best practice. 

(b) Transition cursive after the 
middle, toward the end, the 
second year. 
would postpone the change-over 
until the third grade. 

The writing numbers appro- 
priately taught this level because 
children are beginning use digits 
variety situations dealing 
with real things, such the school 
lunch, store and postoffice. 

The blackboard the easiest 
medium for the second-grade child 
use. Probably the next best start- 
ing with unruled paper and black 
marking crayons. Or, the paper may 
folded into large spaces ruled 
lines separated about two inches for 
tall letters figures and one-inch 
separation for small characters. 

careful transition from manu- 
script cursive forms, the change 
will not good starting 
point have pupils write their 
names cursive, and for this indi- 
vidual name cards may prepared 
for each child, use long 
needed. work the blackboard 
also effective here. 

Children feel quite grown-up when 
they can use cursive forms and thus 
“write like Mother 
transition tends stimulate 
interest writing. manuscript 
continued through grade two, there 
should great improvement with 
respect margins, spacing and 
letter formation. fact, child who 
ready for the highest the pri- 
mary grades (three) should able 
write all letters both manu- 
script and cursive forms. Standards 
for good writing include: 

Good letter formation; 

Reasonable speed; 

Uniform slant; 

Uniform spacing and 

Oral Expression 

Language development strong- 
linked with environmental back- 
ground, hence pets, toys, experiences 
home, movies and radio pro- 
grams make good subjects for self- 
expression the primary level. 
Excursions and trips community 
centers furnish excellent topics for 
conversation, basis for 
enriching one’s vocabulary. 

usage, the second-grade 


children are not burdened with 
correction all errors. Attention 
should centered few common 
mistakes, such ain’t got 
pencil; and brother; seen 
circus; drawed pitcher; 
want none. There are many more 
common use. Sometimes repeat- 
ing correct forms, class, helps 
memorizing, because children use 
those defective forms that they 
commonly hear, home the 
street. 

Dramatic play both wholesome 
and stimulating correct oral ex- 
pression. Young children readily 
create situations which they 
pretend play the part their 
mother another person, and such 
activity frees powers expression. 
Formal dramatization less spon- 
taneous and likewise loses part 
its value. 

high value for interpretation 
are puppetry, story-telling, par- 
ticipating choral speech and 
sharing jokes. Mother Goose rhymes 
appeal seven-year-olds, who also 
like dramatize such poems 
Lear’s, Owl and the Pussy 
Cat,” and Eugene Fields’, 
Duel.” 

the end the second year the 
pupil has improved his ability 
simple group discussion and think 
out some good arguments. 
speaks sentences. has devel- 
oped fairly extensive vocabulary 
and can address audience, par- 
ticularly his class. 


Written Expression 

Out oral language comes the 
need for written expression. The 
more stimulating the classroom ex- 
periences, the sooner the child will 
feel the need for this form com- 
munication. 

Children second grade begin 
with group compositions. The 
teacher does the writing and empha- 
sizes the capitalization and punc- 
tuation, and perhaps how divide 
words the end line. the 
occasion demands, the pupils may 
copy the writing. other times 
may put the board pre- 
served charts for later study. 

Soon the child dictates his own 
story the teacher writes. The 
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fact that pupil’s remarks are re- 
corded increases his interest and 
confidence. Written language be- 
gins make sense. 

The third stage the progression 
written language comes when the 
child writes something independent- 
ly. Second grade uses such opportu- 
nities write thank-you notes, 
plans for work, short original stories 
and memoranda take home. The 
child’s writing should not limited 
the vocabulary knows how 
spell; should encouraged 
ask how spell words wishes 
use. Very simple letters have 
place here. The teacher may stress 
the outstanding value good 
opening sentence, well simple 
fundamentals for good form. 

The grade two child should 
expected to: 

Write his name clearly, his ad- 
dress, and name his school; 


copy short compositions; 

write least two good sen- 
tences part story, coherent 
sentences; 

help 
friendly letter. 


compose simple, 
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Listening 

Along with contribution oral 
and written language comes the 
ability listen. Generally, 
think the latter listening the 
radio, victrola recordings, the 
piano. Those contributions have 
place the listening program; but 
children must also taught their 
responsibility forming audi- 
ence. avoid interruptions one 
the first and most important 
rules being good listener. 
able listen quietly and ask in- 
telligent questions are both 
cultivated. 

Second grade pupils should: 

(1) Await their individual turn 
speak; 

(2) Show respect for conversa- 
tion; 

(3) Express well their personal 
views pleasant topics; 

(4) Show appreciation for good 
contribution entertainment. 

Sometimes child listens gain 
ideas for self-expression for use 
some unit work; for the mood, the 
rhythm, the form the story and 
music. Perhaps listens for pure 
enjoyment, with the music 
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HAD occasion short while 
ago visit fourth grade and 
fifth grade the same elementary 
school building small town. The 
difference between these two rooms 
was marked DAY and NIGHT! 
The fact that one grade was fourth 
and one fifth definitely did not ac- 
count for the noticeable dissimilarity 
the two rooms. 

The fourth grade room was most 
colorfully decorated and presented 
very attractive appearance. The 
movable desks and chairs were 
placed various positions through- 
out the room. 

The teacher was conducting 
Indian project the progressive 
manner common many educa- 
tional systems. Every school sub- 


ject was being correlated with this 
Indian activity. For example, the 
daily Spelling Lesson consisted 
words connected with every phase 
“Indian The stories the 
Language Lesson, both oral and 
written, dealt with Indian history 
and folk lore. 

the time visit, the chil- 
dren were attempting connect the 
history their town relation 
the early Indian settlers, identify- 
ing rivers, lakes, etc., according 
their Indian origin and names. 

There could doubt that in- 
terest and enthusiasm ran high 
this modern classroom, but also 
did the noise and confusion. 
seemed that each the thirty 
children had something say and 


poetry, the sing the words. 

Listening material not classified 
grade sequence, but rather 
interest levels. Children’s attention 
span short that material for 
this age child must simple, defi- 
nite type and easily understood. 
The mood the listener import- 
ant and plan listening program 
the teacher must sensitive the 
social climate. For one occasion 
passive type, such lullaby music, 
may indicated, while another 
time the mood may listen 
the boom Palace” 

listen well should not forced, 
but rather built from proper 
attitudes and precept. 
phase language arts every 
other area, the teacher and the 
pupils together establish their goals 
and work consciously toward them. 

With careful handling the lan- 
guage arts program may well 
considered the life blood the 
second-grade curriculum remem- 
bering always that the course 
study not opportunity use 
skills such, but the obligation 
practice living. 


was shouting from the housetops 
should say school tops! The art 
work was admirable and the group 
project work interesting and, being 
teacher myself, marveled this 
particular instructor’s ingenuity, ar- 
ability and knowledge her 
subject. Most all, however, 
gasped her apparent iron nerves 
and wonderful patience with these 
squirming little charges. 

And then proceeded the fifth- 
grade room across the hall! Here 
found every chair and desk firmly 
fastened the floor, and every 
pupil stiffly seated his desk. The 
room was quiet and the decorations 
were few. Evidently, the 
papers each lesson were the only 
ones exhibited. The blackboards 
showed definite signs being used 
both teacher and pupil. There 
was every reason believe that 
Writin’ and 
were being learned right here. 
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The teacher’s first remark 
entered was bit apologetic she 
said, “Of course, room isn’t 
much like the room you’ve come 
from, it? They beautiful work 
she added, “But 
here, simply don’t have time 
all those extras. Here, must 
drill, drill, and drill make for 
what these children didn’t have 
time for last year when they were 
doing projects. 

Now this second teacher, hap- 
pen know, was neither critical nor 
jealous her co-worker across the 
hall. She was merely stating fact! 
Grade IV, the children could not 
cover the required subjects while 
enjoying one project after another. 

the fifth-grade children sud- 
denly found themselves against 


Summer 
CAROLYN 
YEAR June and the 


summer vacation approaches, par- 
ents and teachers are confronted 
with the question summer tutor- 
ing various children. This tutor- 
ing during child’s vacation can 
both harmful and 
have seen work both ways. 
explicit, take two specific 
cases. 

First there Donald. was 
the second half the sixth grade 
when was stricken with malady 
which necessitated complete bed 
rest for matter three four 
months. That meant more formal 
schooling until the following Sep- 
tember. 

the surface would sound 
tutoring was the solution the 
boy was enter junior high the 
fall. But, and here the key the 
entire situation. had boy phys- 
ically way below par and slightly 
below average student under ord- 
inary conditions. With intensive 


tutoring while still bed, and 
continuance 
throughout the summer months, 
there was chance could along 
with his class. 


veritable about face. One year, 
was permissible talk, laugh, 
draw, sing and talk some more day 
after day. The next year, all that 
was wrong, and plain arithmetic 
facts, grammar rules, spelling tests, 
geography quizzes confronted them 
terrorizing fashion. 

was bare-faced fact that the 
fifth-grade teacher literally had 
cover two years one order 
prepare these pupils for sixth-grade 

Something terribly wrong 
such system and it’s not particu- 
larly the fault any one person. 
prevalent affecting the educa- 
tion our children today. 

What the solution? 


Tutoring 
TOWLE 


Donald’s folks were most anxious 
for him keep with his class, for 
they felt was more less dis- 
grace “stay back.” 

Thus Donald was tutored accord- 
ing his parents’ wishes. the 
present time, junior high 
with his own class, but has suc- 
cession colds and minor illnesses 
which keep him away 
classes 

finds his studies extremely 
difficult and there every proba- 
bility that sometime the near fu- 
ture, Donald will fall the wayside. 
trust won’t physical fall- 
ing the wayside also. 

The second case that Jean. 
Jean had completed the fourth grade 
June. The teacher had told her 
mother that although she had passed 
all subjects, she was very poor 
candidate for fifth grade work. 

Jean was healthy child, the 


youngest five children, and be- 
cause she was the “baby” the 
family and most attractive, she was 
quite bit spoiled. 

She had gone along about she 
pleased just “getting by” far 


answer would consist two 
words, namely, 


Consistent! 


Decide upon the best method 
procedure fit the individual needs 
school community and stick 
from kindergarten up! 


Both methods have decided mer- 
its but when they are mixed to- 
gether, they simply not work, and 
children and teachers suffer accord- 
ingly. 

The teachers’ colleges and training 
schools should consistent and 
from there on, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, and 
parents should follow out the best 
possible educational program for all 
concerned. Again say, CON- 


her marks were concerned. 
parents were naturally concerned 
about the teacher’s report and were 
anxious have her tutored 
trained educator. 

The tutor found that Jean’s chief 
difficulty was her concentra- 
tion. She had formed poor habits 
study and had consequently lost in- 
terest her work. This regular 
study period continuing through the 
summer was most beneficial her. 
She still had plenty opportunity 
the Brownie Day Camp 
part the Girl Scout program), and 
was not deprived her usual 
summer activities. 

the Fall, when checked with 
her fifth grade teacher, found 
out that Jean, for the first time, was 
enjoying her school work and was 
now classed average pupil 
the end the first term. 

Tutoring Jean 
“find herself” without spending 
additional year which it. 
Tutoring has also become invaluable 
the school systems which believe 
promotion.” The children 
simply not “stay back.” They 
move forward their own speed. 

conclusion might say, there- 
fore, that tutoring has its place 
modern education, but must 
our children. 
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are prone spend 
post graduate work school, and 
often the question 
hard decide. The ideal situation 
exists when the answer BOTH! 
For can done, and every 
summer, small number teach- 
ers who enroll for one more the 
Summer Sessions for adult and 
junior leaders conducted the 
National Audubon society its 
Nature Center near Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 

Located New York’s back yard 
and easily accessible the public, 
the Audubon Nature Center open 
all. During the school year many 
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You Like Nature 


DOROTHY TOOKER 


Photographs from the National Audubon Society Charles Daly. 


classes children from neighboring 
communities visit there and are 
taken fascinating conducted tours 
that show but fraction the in- 
teresting sights and places the 
400-odd acres wild country. 
Groups club women, Scout, and 
Campfire leaders also participate 
similar activities, and with its com- 
fortable picnic grounds the Center 
visited all summer family 
groups well. 

Although Mr. Charles Mohr, 
resident director, genial and 
understanding, not say patient 
and instructive, host all who visit 
his domain, toward the educa- 
tion adults that his greatest ef- 


forts, and those the society, are 
directed. not because the So- 
ciety interested only adult edu- 
cation quite the opposite! 
that they admit only mature people 
these courses, but because the 
housing facilities can accommodate 
only comparatively few residents. 
believed that instructing 
leaders who will pass their 
groups the knowledge received 
the Center, they will ultimately 
reach more people than would 
possible the students were not 
“hand picked.” Because this, the 
minimum age set years, and 
the enrollment consists mainly 
teachers, librarians, camp nature 
counselors, women’s club conserva- 
tion and bird committee personnel, 
and Scout, Campfire girl, and 4-H 
leaders. 

typical school day the Cen- 
ter begins 6.30 when the 
rising bell rung. Breakfast 
7.30, followed morning classes 
hour later. After lunch there follows 
afternoon class, and then hour 
more for swimming before dinner. 
During the evening there spe- 
cially prepared program, and the 
day ends with Taps 10.00 
all camps, the students are 
expected care for their own quar- 
ters, assist with housekeeping, and 
Otherwise, the student free 
work and study. 

Interesting the library with 
its many nature books, pamphlets, 
and pictures, and the museum with 
its three-dimensional murals, unique 
exhibitions, and many novel dis- 
plays, the outdoors that the 
biggest classroom all. Under 
trained and experienced directors, 
students are instructed the prin- 
ciples conservation, ecology, and 
nature study, and engage formu- 
lating practical programs for devel- 
oping their home communities. 
the problem each individual par- 
ticipating the session different 
from that the others, much the 
instruction may individual. 


Teachers and group leaders are 
aided mapping advance the 
entire year’s work. supplement 
reference material the library and 
museum, the great outdoor labora- 
tory, and the exceptionally well 
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qualified director, there are also 
available for consultation numerous 
federal, state, local 
agencies assist with specialized 
tasks and tricky problems un- 
usual nature. Such expert help 
invaluable the instructor biol- 
tory, grade teachers whose 
nature courses are much more gen- 
eralized. Primary teachers who con- 
stantly encounter from their young 
charges many questions that are 
difficult answer will find that 
planning ahead the field na- 
ture study will pay off. With blue- 
print the year’s work, teacher 
will find herself equipped explain 
thoroughly each phase the work. 
adhering aspects nature 
she has herself studied, she will 
able more fully than otherwise 
answer all the questions put her. 
With the backlog knowledge im- 
parted the Center, she will feel 
adequate cope with aspects the 
subject which may have baffled her 
before. 

Certainly two weeks but short 
time encompass the program set 


for the Nature Student, and only 
intensive work can she hope 
gain the most from it. 
way snap course, but for the stu- 
dent whose heart it, the in- 
terest far outweighs the 6.30 
reveille. Although academic 
credit given, there certificate 
granted the satisfactory comple- 
tion the course. All information 
regarding the annual sessions ob- 
tainable from the National Audubon 
society, 1000 Fifth avenue, New 
York 28, Dates the sessions 
vary from year year, and tuition 
depends upon the type and length 
course which the applicant wishes 
enroll. 

The Audubon Nature center 
unique that untouched nature 
allowed develop the way that 
would not interfered with 
man. Only the trails make dif- 
ferent parts the woods, swamps, 
meadowlands, orchard, and pond 
accessible indicate that part 
great study project. Careful records 
are kept the development 
various areas, many them being 
research work the summer stu- 


dents. Year after year changes are 
recorded, and through these studies 
more accurate ideas the normal 
evolution nature can deter- 
mined. Many wild birds and animals 
live, perfectly free, the Nature 
Center, and students are often 
privileged see such creatures 
deer, foxes, woodpeckers and ducks. 
Students zoology and ecology 
declare the Center perfect 
beyond all expectations for their 
investigations. Hundreds plants 
grow the varied habitats, and 
their identification and distribution 
are often the subject student’s 
summer work. 

Recently acquired, the 125 acre 
wildflower sanctuary, known the 
Fairchild Garden, located close 
the main Center property. Here 
grow most the flowers native 
this region, representing floral 
gold mine for the student plants 
and wild flowers. develop the 
garden and its educational use, the 
Audubon society has installed full- 
time botanist, Mr. Leonard Brad- 
ley, assistant Mr. Mohr. 

For the student nature who 
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also photographer, the Audubon 
Nature Center presents unrivaled 
opportunities. There, under condi- 
tions more than usually well con- 
trolled, anyone may feel free 
disturbance. Well may the student 
stock film before settling down 
the summer course, and she will 
well keep mind the photos 
that she will able use the 
classroom for demonstration pur- 
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poses. Not only the experienced 
camera fan should thus prepared, 
but the amateur well, for Mr. 
wields wicked lens himself, 
and profligate giving advice 
when asked. 

short, the staff and conditions 
the Audubon Nature Center are 
pretty much ideal, and summer 
session there cannot but de- 
light and education. Why not 
try and see for yourself? 


Must You Suffer 


Silence? 
GEORGE DODSON 


Nor ALL persons responsible 
for the choice supplies and equip- 
ment have had actual experience 
the classroom. Even among those 
many are longer engaged this 
field. Frequently this latter group 
forms the worst stumbling block 
securing modern and efficient teach- 
ing tools, for they fail take into 
consideration the great strides 
education since their own contact 
with it. 

Must the teacher suffer silence 
when she receives supplies which set 
her teaching back ten more years? 
With few exceptions, think the 
authorities seldom spend their own 
money directly, still they contribute 
taxpayers. And parents 
community leaders, they want 
see those dollars used wisely. But 
spite such facts, buying for edu- 
cational requirements easy 
task. you really desire 
helpful, think your help will 
welcome. 

first step, avoid criticism 
what has already been purchased. 
simply arouses resentment the 
part school authorities who have 
done their best. tactful of- 
fering suggestions about future or- 


dering along lines like this: 
appreciate your thoughtfulness 
providing high quality supplies 
generous quantity. But are 
wondering whether you would 
willing try small order this 
new product the next time our stock 
runs low. Teachers meet our 
professional get-togethers tell 
they have had wonderful results 
additional 

Such hints make plain that you 
have kept with the march 
progress the school supply and 
Even so, you 
haven’t tried tell anyone how 
run his part successful school 
system. The chances are that your 
advice will sought the next time 
money spent for items you will 
using your classroom. 

School authorities often ahead 
their own initiative because they 
receive conflicting advice from 
teachers. When you suggest some- 
thing, try eliminate purely per- 
sonal factors. Discuss the subject 
with other teachers until you feel 
sure you know what the majority 
would prefer. Most valuable teacher 
any system the one with suf- 
ficiently broad viewpoint speak 
for her entire group. you lack 
this quality, why not co-operate 
with the best spokesman and 
satisfied with indirect voice 


Must Put Our 
Things Away 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


While there yet 
time for play, 
must put our 
Things away. 


While the sun 
still sight 
must bid 
Our friends good night. 


Work and study 
All are done, 
Now it’s time 
For rest and 


the matter until you gain experience 
and leadership? 

Very often the trouble lies not 
much buying too little, but 
buying the wrong things. Sugges- 
tions how more value from 
each dollar, without spending any 
larger sums, are especially welcome. 
Don’t overlook the dollar mark 
your ideas for 
cause your school authorities must 
keep constantly mind. 

should happen that you teach 
system where supplies have been 
reduced bare essentials, you may 
find this plan helpful. Request few 
additional items, being careful 
avoid any great expense. Then put 
those new materials the best pos- 
sible use, and call the results your 
school buyer’s attention. Point out 
what the pupils have gained only 
small increase the supply bud- 
get. Results from your requests are 
the finest assurance your further 
suggestions will given careful 
consideration. 

You need not suffer silence 
about improper inadequate sup- 
plies. Neither you want de- 
mand anything, make yourself 
nuisance, try run anyone’s 
business for him. Tact and pa- 


tience are your most valuable aids 
securing modern teaching tools. And 
your surprise you may discover 
your school authorities actually have 
aims very similar your own! 
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Unit Vacation Activities 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


June Flowers 
(Reading Lesson) 

June beautiful month. 

Flowers bloom everywhere. 

Pink roses climb over the 

Daisies bloom the fields. 

Little pansy faces nod us. 

Violets are the woods. 

Bees buzz around the clover blossoms. 


love all June flowers. 


SOMETHING 
Recognition Flowers 


Make chart names all different kinds flowers blooming the vicinity the school. 
children bring these flowers in, arrange each kind separate vase. Print label stiff card- 
board and place base vase. Play games fix names flowers mind. 


Point name chart. Find the flower vase. Point flower vase. Find the name 
the chart. 


Remove all labels from the vases. Place labels along the blackboard tray. Leader says 
thinking flower which smells sweet. Who can find it? Now place its label it. Tell its 
Again thinking flower with yellow center. Who can find etc. 


Pressing Flowers 


Bring two flat boards. Place newspaper between boards and weight these down with bricks. 
When ready press flowers show children how spread out the blossom foliage and stem. Single 
flowers, such daisies, pansies and violets are easily pressed. 

When ready, remove bricks, place flowers between the newspapers, replace bricks and leave 
for week two. 

school not session during June, encourage children this work home. 


Flower Booklets 


Show children how mount each pressed flower separate page, label each and tie together 
into booklet. 


little flower. bring flowers. 
purple. bring warm days. 
grow the woods. bring vacation. 
hide face. Children love me. 


What name? What month 
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Unit Vacation Activities 


ALICE HANTHORN 
CITY e 


Our Book Club 
(Reading Lesson) 


has many interesting books. 
each find good book. 


The librarian charges the books our 


Then can take our book home. 


fun read good books. 


keep record the books read. 
SOMETHING 
Organizing Book Club 


children have access public library, book club valuable activity. Establish few 
simple rules 


Select book you can read. 
Have charged you. 
Take good care it. 
Read carefully. 
Write down its name. 
Return and select another book. 


Keeping Record Summer Reading 


The record may simply list the names the books may include short report 

each depending upon the age and ability the children. Many libraries offer small reward 
special privilege children who have read definite number books. 

Urge the join the reading club and ready September report books read. 

(If the library does not organize club the school should it.) 


Dramatizing Stories 


children can plan dramatization, arrange scenery, secure costumes and rehearse 
entirely without supervision. big shade tree back porch will offer the needed location. Many 
children have found great happiness doing this. The teacher will need create enthusiasm and 


suggestions and the children will the rest. September the play can repeated for the 
class. 


Illustrating Stories 


Children who like draw paint can make illustrations from their favorite books. These 
should displayed September 
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Unit Vacation Activities 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Planning Trips 
Who expects take trip this summer? 
Tell where you are planning and how you expect travel. 


Note: (Each teacher will have accept the answers given. Usually there will number 
different places and types travel indicated. none comes, imaginary trips can planned.) 


Why would you like travel bus? 
Bring out these answers: 


Doesn’t cost much train. Can get off the bus frequent intervals. Bus doesn’t travel 
fast train, one can enjoy scenery. 


Why would you like travel train? 
Bring out 


Can eat diner; can sleep berth, get places quickly, enjoy the observation car and other 
cars. 


Why would you like travel airplane? 
Bring out 


Very fast travel, like ride above the clouds, new experience. 
Why would you like travel automobile with trailer? 
Bring out 


Can where you wish, can stop anytime, can camp long you please, doesn’t cost much 
any the other ways, can enjoy scenery and collect souvenirs and more like being home. 


SOMETHING 


Choose the way you like best travel. Choose the place where you wish go. Draw pic- 
ture showing these two things. Let class guess how you are going and where you are going. 
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Unit Vacation Activities 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Sold her bed lie upon straw.” 
Find the rhyme words (saw, Daw, straw) 
Name other words which rhyme with these (draw, raw, caw, law) 


the sky blue? 

Oh, think the pleasantest thing 

Ever child can do.” 

Find rhyme words (Swing, thing blue, do) 

Give others which rhyme with these (sing, ring, bring, king;) (to, few, new, drew) 


Make rhyme about swimming filling blanks, 


.... and dive, and dive 


fun alive 


Planning Excursions 


List interesting places visit and what look 


Trip Zoo Make list new animals seen. Write interesting account one thing 
the Bears the Monkeys Did.” 


Going Fishing Tell about the fish caught caught. 
Picnics Eat park, eat lake, etc. 


Picking Berries Find where blackberries raspberries grow. Dress properly and bring 
home berries for mother can preserve. 
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Social Studies Bibliography 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(Correlating Poetry and Social Studies) 


Note: Because many teachers’ demands, are 
offering bibliography correlating poetry with some 
the more widely used social study units throughout the 
primary grades:— 


The Home 


City Houses, Alicia Aspinwall, “Short Poems for 
Short Macmillan 

Plans, Luisa Hewitt, for the Children’s 
Platt and Munk 

Houses, Field, and Toadstools,” Dou- 
bleday, Doran 

The Playhouse Key, Rachel Field, and Toad- 
Doubleday, Doran 

Next-Door People, Mary Davies, Freckled 
Houghton Mifflin 

Making Home, Josephine Peabody, “Making 
Home,” Houghton Mifflin 

Doorbells, Rachel Field, Mac- 
millan 

Windows, Florence Piper Tuttle, “Poetry Patch 
House,” Stephen Daye Press 

Houses, James Tippett, “Busy Carpenters,” 
World Book. 

The House That Jack Built, Old Folk Rhyme, 
“Poetry Book 2,” Rand McNally 

Our House, Nellie Miller, Flute,” John 
Day 

The Nicest House, Ralph Bergengren, “Jane, Jo- 
seph and John,” Atlantic Monthly 

The House, Ralph Bergengren, “Jane, Joseph and 
John,” Atlantic Monthly 

The Wrong House, Milne, Were 
Very Dutton 

The House and the Road, Josephine Peabody, 
“Book the Little Houghton Mifflin 


The Family 


Walking, Grace Glaublitz, Flute,” John Day 

Mother, Rose Fyleman, “Fairies and Chimneys,” 
Doubleday, Doran 

Automobiles, Alicia Aspinwall, “Short Poems for 
Short People,” Dutton 

Twins, Geraldine Smith, and the New 
Curriculum,” Stephen Daye 

Going Gagie’s, Lysbeth Borie, “Poems for 
Lippincott 

Lysbeth Borie, for Peter,” Lip- 
pincott 

Grandad, Clifford Bayard, Patch House,” 
Stephen Daye 

Boy’s Mother, Riley, “Poetry Book 3,” Rand 
MacNally 


Which Loved Best, Allison, Book 3,” Rand 
MacNally 


The Baby, George Macdonald, Grades,” 
Scribners 

Children, Longfellow, Grades,” Scribners 

Differences, Rose Fyleman, and 
Doubleday Doran 

Grown-Ups, Rose Fyleman, “Fairies and Chim- 
Doubleday Doran 

Twins, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, the 
Viking Press 


Bartholomew, Norman Gale, “Orchard Songs,” 
Putnam 


Dolls 


The Dolly’s Evening, Dorothy Aldis, There 
and Everywhere,” Minton Balch 

The Long Ago Doll, Marjorie Barrows, 
Rand McNally 

The Broken Doll, Christina Rossetti, 
Macmillan 


The Lost Doll, Charles Kingsley, “Poems 
Scribners 


The City 

Block City, Stevenson, Garden Verse,” 
McLoughlin 

Towns and Cities, James Tippett, Spend the 
Summer,” Harper 

Rain the City, Rachel Field, People,” 
Macmillan 

Our Little Town, James Tippett, Car- 
World Book 

Where City People Get Food, James Tippett, 
“Busy World Book 

City Play, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 


City Rain, Rachel Field, and 
Doubleday Doran 


Streets and Roads 


The Old Man’s Toes, Eleanor Farjeon, “Joan’s 
Door,” Stokes 

City Streets and Country Roads, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Door,” Stokes 

Rain Wet Pavements, Seegmiller, “Child 
Rand McNally 

What They Are For, Dorothy Aldis, There 
and Minton Balch 

Good-Children Street, Eugene Field, 
Childhood,” Scribners 

The House and the Road, Josephine Peabody, 
“Book the Little Houghton Mifflin 
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FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(Correlating Poetry and Social Studies) 


Highways, James Tippett, Spend the Summer,” 
Harper 


Street Lamps, Dorothy Aldis, “Hop, Skip and 
Jump,” Minton Balch 


Buildings 

Learning Lessons, Lysbeth Borie, for 
Peter,” Lippincott 

School, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 

Fun Garrett, Dowd, Flute,” John Day 

Keeping Store, Butts, “Golden Flute,” John Day 

Market Square, Milne, Were Very 
Young,” Dutton 

Animal Crackers, Christopher Morley, “Chimney 
Smoke,” Doubleday Doran 

General Store, Rachel Field, and Toadstools,” 
Doubleday Doran 

the Store, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 

Grocery Store, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 

Bundles, John Farrar, for Parents,” Yale 
University Press 

the Theater, Rachel Field, and Toad- 
stools,” Doubleday Doran 

Theater, James Tippett, “Busy Carpenters,” 
World Book 

The Fire Hall, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 

Railroad Station, James Tippett, Car- 
World Book 

Market, James Tippett, “Busy Carpenters,” 
World Book 

Market, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 

Hotels, James Tippett, Spend the Summer,” 
Harper 


The Bank, Ralph Bergengren, Joseph and 
John,” Atlantic Monthly 


Amusements The Beach 


the Beach, Emilie Poulsson, “Rhyme Time for 
Children,” Lothrop; Lee Shephard Co. 


Pebbles, Edith King, Flute,” John Day 
the Seaside, Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘Child’s 
Garden McLoughlin 


Fun the Beach, Alice Watkins, Flute,” 
John Day 


Mud Cakes, Mildred Shaclett, “Golden Flute,” 
John Day 


The Hungry Waves, Dorothy Aldis, There 
and Everywhere,” Minton Balch 

The Sand Pile, Dorothy Aldis, and Any- 
Minton Balch 

The Wave, John Drinkwater, About Me,” 
Houghton 

Horses the Sea, Christina Rossetti, Song,” 
Macmillan 


“Sand Between the Toes,” Milne, 
Were Very Young,” Dutton 


The Circus 

The Circus, Chute, About Our- 
Macmillan 

The Circus, Eleanor Farjeon, Stokes 

The Circus, Elizabeth Roberts, the 
Viking Press 

The Balloon Man, Rose Fyleman, and Chim- 
Doubleday Doran 

The Elephant, Annette Wynne, “For Days and 
Stokes 


Circus Day, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 


The Park and the Zoo 

Wild Beasts, Evaleen Stein, “Ring Around,” Mac- 
millan 

the Zoo, Milne, Were Very 
Young,” Dutton 

Lovely Lion, Dorothy Aldis, There and Ev- 
Minton Balch 

Lion’s Eyes, John Martin, “Poetry Book 2,” Rand 

Lions and Dragons, Dorothy Aldis, and 
Minton Balch 

Swing Song, Allingham, “Ring Around,” Mac- 
millan 

Little Brown Bear, Alice Kellsius, 
John Day 

Giraffe, James Tippett, “Busy Carpenters,” 
World Book 


The Swing, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gar- 
den McLoughlin 


Indoor and Outdoor Play 

Radiator Lions, Dorothy Aldis, “Everything and 
Anything,” Minton Balch 

Hiding, Dorothy Aldis, and Anything,” 
Minton Balch 
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Social Studies Bibliography 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(Correlating Poetry and Social Studies) 


Soap Bubbles, Knippel, for the Very Young,” 
Whitman 


Blowing Bubbles, Burges Johnson, Book 2,” 
Rand 

Good Thing, Dorothy Aldis, “Here, There and 
Minton Balch 


Quite Busy, Dorothy Aldis, There and Every- 
Minton Balch 


Grown-Up People, Dorothy Aldis, There and 
Minton Balch 

Barefoot Days, Rachel Field, “Taxis and Toad- 
Doubleday Doran 


Skipping Rope, Dorothy Aldis, There and 
Everywhere,” Minton Balch 


Finding Fairies, Marjorie Barrows, Hundred 
Best Whitman 


Water Noises, Elizabeth Roberts, ‘‘Silver Pennies,” 
Macmillan 


Swimming, Scollard, Flute,” John Day 


Transportation Horse 


The Horsemen, Walter Mare, for Chil- 
Holt 


The Horse, Stephens, Road Dublin,” 
Macmillan 


The Old Coach Road, Rachel Field, ‘“Taxis and Toad- 
Doubleday Doran 


The Horseshoe, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
for Young Harper 


Railway Train 

From Railway Carriage, Stevenson, 
Garden Verse, McLoughlin 

Garthwaite, ’n’ Harper 

Trains, James Tippett, A-Traveling,” 
Harper 


The Engine, James Tippett, Carpenters,” 
World Book 


Shut-Eye Train, Eugene Field, “Poems Child- 
Scribners 


Train Play, James Tippett, “Busy Carpenters,” 
World Book 


Water 
Sailboat Secrets, Rose Waldo, “Child Life,” Rand 
Whee the Boats, Stevenson, Garden 
McLoughlin 


Bed Boat, Stevenson, “Child’s Garden 
McLoughlin 


Boats Sail the River, Christina Rossetti, 
Macmillan 


Voyage, Rose Fyleman, Doubleday 
Doran 


The River Bridge, James Tippett, 
A-Traveling,” Harper 

and Doublehay Doran 

Motorboats, James Tippett, Spend the Sum- 
Harper 


Sailboats, James Tippett, Spend the Summer,” 
Harper 


Ferryboats, James Tippett, A-Trav- 
Harper 


Freight Boats, James Tippett, “When 
Traveling,” Harper 


Harper 


Cars and Buses 


The Green Bus, Tippett, A-Traveling,” 
Harper 


Taxi Cab, Tippett, A-Traveling,” 
Harper 


Cars Fast, Annette Wynne, “For Days and 
Stokes 

Underground Rumblings, Tippett, “When 
Harper 

Trucks, Tippett, A-Traveling,” Harper 

Taxis, Rachel Field, and Dou- 
bleday Doran 


Green Bus, Rachel Field, and Toadstools,” 
Doubleday Doran 


Aircraft 


The Dirigible, Ralph Bergengren, Joseph and 
Atlantic Monthly 


the Air, Rose Fyleman, Time Dou- 
bleday Doran 


The Airplane, Annette Wynne, “For Days and 
Stokes 


Fairy Aeroplanes, Monica Stevens, Youth,” 
Harper 

The First Zeppelin, James Tippett, 
Harper 

The Zeppelin, Bennett, Toadstool Table,” 
Thomas Rockwell 


The Airplane, Bennett, Toadstool Ta- 
Thomas Rockwell 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
The Year Review 


into Grade 


fun over the experiences the 
past school year. glad answer the fol- 
lowing questions. 


10. 


Which subject did you enjoy most? 
Underline it. 

Reading Spelling Arithmetic 
Social Studies Language Drawing 
Music 


Why did you like best? Write sen- 
tence two here: 


Which your reading books did you 
most enjoy? 
Why did you enjoy it? 


What kind examples you like 
best Arithmetic? one here: 


What games did you enjoy playing 
the playground? List three them 


What indoor games you most en- 
joy? List three here: 


What songs did you most enjoy? Can 
you name one? 


Which story have you most enjoyed 
the year? 


What kind picture you like best 
draw? Draw one here: 


Which all the library books you have 


read did you like best? 


Why did you like it? 


you enter Grade ......, you must think 
these things:— 


How many rooms are your school? 


How many teachers you have? ..... 


what three ways can you helpful 
the classroom? 


ere eee eee eee ee eee 


Can you state three ways 


you can help the children your 
room? 


Can you state three ways you 
can help the teacher? 


Can you state three ways which you 
can help the janitor? 


Can you state three ways which 
you may show you are good sport 
the play 


you have Safety Patrol your 
school? 
State three duties the patrol. 


Give five ways which you could ap- 
ply the slogan SAFETY FIRST 


your school. 


eee 


10. you have school newspaper? 


What called? 


Can you make list different types 


information. you can find newspaper? 
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Just for the 


The long summer vacation days will, doubt, give 
you many opportunities ride your hobbies en- 
joy activities for the fun Here are some 
choose from. Perhaps, during the summer you and 
your friends will have time try several these. 

Make yarn dolls wear your dress coat 
lapel. 

Take about ten strands yarn eight inches long. 
Double them and tie length yarn the same color 
around near the fold. The ends this extra piece 
yarn become the arms the doll. Tie another shorter 
piece yarn lower down the doubled strands, 
make the waist line. Divide the ends the strands into 
two bunches and tie short piece yarn around the 
end each bunch make legs. Yarn different 
color may braided and two braids fastened the top 
the head. Eyes, nose, and mouth may also put 
with different color yarn. 

Now pin your dress lapel and your friends 
will all want learn how make one like it. 


Have Puzzle Party 

Ask each guest bring brightly colored magazine 
picture which tells story. The hostess should have 
extra ones case some are forgotten are too small. 
Make puzzles pasting these pictures cardboard 
and cutting them interesting shapes. 

When all are completed each child puts his own to- 
gether and stands front it. there table space 
enough puzzles may placed tables. not, they 
may laid row the floor. When the piano 
played the children march along front the puzzles. 
When stops each sits the puzzle nearest and 
puts together. Each child stands finishes the 
puzzle. Again they march and each has new puzzle 
work. This continued long the interest high 
and fun. 

Each guest takes home with him the puzzle worked 
the last time. home may wish make whole 
set puzzles use when has company. 


Run Magazine 

you have two three friends living the same 
neighborhood you might like get together maga- 
zine. First, think good name for as: The Vaca- 
tion Magazine, The Good Times, The Fun Magazine. 

Here are few suggestions for planning it. You will 
want use only those which fit your situation. You 
will sure think others add these. 

You might have one page for favorite quotations; 
everything else original work. 


short story serial story. very amusing 
have different boy girl write each installment the 
serial. Each one takes the story and carries 


ETHEL TAYLOR 


from where the last writer left off. one knows how 


the story will end and many children have personal 
interest it. 


Have original illustrations for stories and articles. 


pet page 


How make new kind candy 


hobby page 


How play new game 


Original funny stories and rhymes 


page for answers correspondents 


How take care hamsters 


Science Experiment page 


page riddles, jokes, and puzzles 


the last page have the names and addresses all 
subscribers. Also any rules and regulations how 
soon each subscriber pass the magazine the 
next person the list. course, the editor’s name 
will last that will know when everyone has had 
the magazine; and can put carefully away. I’m 
sure that your teacher will happy read all the sum- 
mer issues your magazine when school opens the 
fall. 

any you have typewriter use, type the pages; 
then tie them together. not, write neatly hand 
notebook. The illustrations may drawn 
plain paper and pasted in. The cover may covered 
with white paper and the letters pasted printed 
with crayon. 


THE 
GOOD TIMES 
MAGAZINE 


Make fleet airplanes from soda-straws. 

For this you will need soda straws, small strips 
cardboard, and paper. Also, scissors, pencil, and razor 
blade. 

Take the scissors and out the paper cut the wing 
about inches long, the stabilizer about inches long, 
and the rudder about inch high. Next cut off soda 
straw piece inches long. With the razor blade 
make slits the straw for the wing, stabilizer, and rud- 
der. Then slide them into the slits. Now test your 
plane. the nose proves too heavy slip little 
sliver cardboard the tail; likewise, the tail seems 
too heavy put some cardboard weight the nose. 
Weight each plane until glides smoothly through the 
air and you will have fine fleet airplanes play 
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Secret Codes 

First, write all the letters the alphabet row. 
Then write all letters 
different order klmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghij 

You and your friends can have lots fun with the 
code. 


Symbols instead letters 
ABCDEFG *“$M—(& 


Numbers instead letters 
abcdefghi p87654321 
bed becomes 856 


Make Necklaces and Bracelets. 

When sister and were your age enjoyed mak- 
ing necklaces and bracelets. June when roses were 
bloom made Rose-Scented Jewelry. was not only 
rose-tinted, but also had the fragrance roses. 

First, cut into very tiny pieces about three 
cups rose petals. Next, made dough flour and 
water. The dough must very stiff and make 
had add more flour several times. Then put 
the dough breadboard and rolled the ground-up 
rose petals into it. With our fingers took out little 
the dough and shaped into beads. For the first 
necklace made round beads, for the next one 
made oval ones. The beads may any shape you like. 
soon the bead the right shape stick pin through 
make hole; then put aside dry and harden. 
Before the bead completely hard take out the pin 
that will not become stuck. When all the beads are 
hard put them strong string and have fragrant 


necklace. sister and made bracelets the same 
way match our necklaces. 


Corn Necklace and Bracelet 

Once when visited farm got few ears 
bright yellow field corn and some Indian corn which 
deep red color. shelled the kernels off the ears 
corn; then picked out the best kernels use making 
jewelry. Next, waxed long piece heavy, white 
string running over candle several times. 

Now, with pin, made tiny hole each kernel. 
Some the kernels split, learned had 
this very carefully. had threaded needle 
with the waxed thread began string the pierced 
kernels for the necklace. bracelet can made the 
same way. 

You will enjoy wearing your “corn” and 
jewelry with summer dresses. 


Make rustic house number. 

Summer grand time make rustic house num- 
ber for your home your grandfather’s house. You 
may need spend quite some time searching for strong, 
little twigs the right shape make numbers of. 
These are tacked board; then the whole thing put 
over the doorway the porch steps. 

You can make your number more rustic-looking 
giving the appearance broken ends. this 
sawing irregularly shaped triangles out each end 
the board. Then that the numbers will show more 
plainly and people passing can read your house 
number easily, paint the board light color before 
tacking the twig numbers. Mount the twig numbers 
with small You may whittle little notches 
the places where the twigs overlap make them fit 
together better. 


Romance Barnyard Town 
SHEILA STINSON 


When Pinkie Rabbit came one day 
And whispered, dear, 

With Mister Cotton Ear.” 


Her mother looked quite anxious, 
And scratched her head and sighed; 
think visit Grandma Goose 

And ask her decide. 


Now Grandma Goose, though very old, 
Had once been young and gay, 

And she said, Rabbit, 

would let them have their way.” 


all known Cotton Ear for years, 
And all his family too, 

And should let them engaged, 
That is, were you.” 


Now Mama Rabbit had great faith 

things that Grandma said, 

And so, course, she gave consent 
For Pinkie wed. 


Now Pinkie was happy that 

She ran Grandma Goose, 

And hugged her with such eagerness 
She knocked her glasses loose. 


But Grandma only laughed and kissed 
Small Pinkie the nose, 
And told her she would help her make 
lot wedding clothes. 
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Vacation Land 


Play for June 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT 
Characters: John Louise 
Mary Duncan 
Peter Rose 


Scene: John’s house few days before school 
closes for the summer holidays. (As the scene 
the children are discussing the coming 
vacation.) 

John: know one thing, the minute that old school 
bell rings for the last time, shall feel like doing 
please all summer long. 

Mary: But will you able to, John? 

John: That’s the point, won’t. have paper 
route. have this and that do; all because it’s 
vacation and there’s studying do. sick 
the whole set-up! 

Mary: don’t blame you, Johnny. like know 
what good vacation is, anyway, can’t exactly 
want for change. 

Peter: It’s all right talk about it, but bet every 
one here will doing plenty don’t want 
this summer. 

Louise: For instance, mother insists old 
camp this summer and you know what that means, get 
with the sun! bed with the sun; this nine, 
that ten, and all for the sake good old camp 
spirit, Rah Rah Rah! say Bah Bah Bah! 

Duncan: And what does vacation time mean me? 
Mow lawns, work the garden, errands and help 
take care the kid brother, and for recreation, join 
the Library Reading club. Pooh! rather jump 
the lake, but it’s too deep, they tell me! Keep away, 
they say. 

Rose: And I’m regular mother’s helper, you ask 
me. help with the dishes, help with the beds, help 
everybody everything until feel like shouting, 
“Help! Help!” 

John: Well, what are going about this? Now 
you see, Louise hates camp, but that’s exactly where 
like go. 

Louise: And like say home and take care 
little children instead going camp. 

Peter: And like paper route like John 
have new bike and could use that way. 


Rose: And like time join the Library Reading 
club that Duncan dislikes so. know someone who be- 
longed last year and loved reading those grand stories 
and poems. 

Duncan: like the and swim, fish, 
and boating from morning till night. Anything for 
change from lawns and gardens. 

Mary: still say would like exactly please 
and not what anyone tells do. It’s like this: 

want when I’m ready to. 
really don’t want thing, 
Until next Fall when the school bells ring. 

Duncan: What want place called Vacation 
Land where there’s work and all play. When you 
people find this spot let know and there with 
bells on. 

Louise: Not school bells, hope. see you all 
Vacation Land. 

(Louise leaves and they all stand also they 
say together:) 

Off for Vacation Land the last bell. 
End Act 


ACT 


Characters: Queen Vacation Land 
Same children Act 
Scene: Vacation Land. (As the scene opens, 
the children are sitting around circle, appar- 
ently not knowing what with themselves.) 


Queen: Now children, you are Vacation Land and 
that means you can exactly you wish and you 
don’t have one single thing you don’t want to. 

John: But there’s nothing around here do. can’t 
swim all the time. 

Mary: And have such sunburn just sitting around 
that hot old sand. can’t have any fun. 

Peter: wanted paper route and everyone this 
Vacation Land too lazy read. This terrible 
place you ask me. 

Louise: They don’t have ask you. They can ask 
me. wanted take care children something 
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useful. Everyone here busy doing nothing and they 
certainly don’t need help that. 

Duncan: I’m sorry. guess it’s fault. believe 
said would like nothing but swim, fish and 
boating from morning till night. Well, take all back. 
I’m sick the whole place give anything get 
out here. 

Rose: And I’m missing all the books wanted read. 
stay here much longer, forget how read 
anything else. 

Queen: you children are still complaining, are you? 
there pleasing you all? 

John: yes, your royal-whatever should call 


you. Just let return our homes and promise 
you never fuss about vacations again. 
(Together the children surround the Queen and say,) 
all found out what vacations mean. 
not need change our scene. 
happy when busy are we, 


When help others, find we’re free. 
There’s always plenty work do. 
Then bells pleasure will ring for you. 
(As the curtain drops, the school bell ringing 
denote that vacation hand. The children wave 
goodby the Queen and start for their homes.) 


Day 


VALESKA JOY 


Characters: Ann Morton, Betsy Morton, Nora 
Morton. 


Setting: Kitchen the Morton home. (As the 
curtain rises, Betsy and Nora are sitting the 
table. Ann, coming from the cupboard, stands 
the chair beside Nora.) 


Nora: Where did Mother go? 

Ann: She went see Mrs. Webb. She’s sick and 
has nobody help her. 

Well, she didn’t have today, when it’s 
Mother’s Day, and want give her our presents. 

Ann: (sitting down) Why Betsy! Don’t you think 
it’s nice Mother help somebody else, even 
her own day? 

Nora: Will Mother come back soon? 

Ann: She said she’d back time for lunch. 

Betsy: When she comes give her the surprises. 

Nora: (sadly) But haven’t anything. 

Ann: That’s all right, Nora. Mother knows you love 
her, and understand. just happened that 
Betsy and made our gifts school. 

Nora: But can’t give her something anyway? 

Ann: But what could you give her, Darling? 

Nora: You tell me. 

Ann: can’t think thing. Besides, it’s most too 
late now. But could clean and set the table for 
lunch. You and Betsy start. like finish the last 
stitches towel. (She picks from the table. 
Begins sew.) 

Betsy: (Takes picture from the table and holds out.) 
picture very pretty, isn’t it, Nora? 

Nora: Yes. 

Betsy: made all myself. 

Nora: love flowers. Mother loves flowers real 
flowers doesn’t she, Betsy? 

Betsy: That’s why made these. Because 
any real ones. 


Ann: When you school, Nora, learn 
make something for Mother, too. 

Betsy: that nice, Nora? 

Ann: the meantime, can show Mother love 
her doing things for her. Wouldn’t you like sweep 
the floor, Nora? Betsy can start setting the dishes 
the table. 

Betsy: Let’s wait 

Ann: There you go. You never want your 
share. For shame, Betsy. Just think the many times 
Mother has been doing this for us. She’s swept and 
cooked and we’ve helped her ever little. Don’t you 
think would grand surprise for her find 
ready eat? That would real Mother’s Day for 
her. 

Nora: But want something give her, Ann. You 
and Betsy have presents. 

Ann: Don’t fret, Darling. try think some- 
thing. Maybe you could color 

Nora: don’t want color box. want give 
Mother what she likes. 

Ann: Mother would love anything you gave her, Pet. 

Betsy: (holding her picture) Don’t you think the 
flowers are pretty? 

Ann: (putting down her finished sewing) Oh, Betsy, 
get with the table. 

Betsy: (Takes things off table, placing them one 
the chairs. Goes cupboard and begins taking out 
dishes.) never really thought very much about the 
many times Mother has been doing this for us. It’s 
years and years, isn’t it? 

Ann: And when were tiny babies, there was even 
more work do. When get mothers 
know more about what they for us. 

Nora: (Takes broom from corner and begins 
sweep.) Mother loves real flowers, doesn’t she, Betsy? 

Betsy: I’ve told you that once before. you think 
Mother would like frame for picture, Ann? 
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Ann: Maybe. But you can make one later on. You 
might ask Mother she’d like have one. (Goes 
cupboard.) Will you get the milk from the storeroom, 


Betsy? 
Betsy: (going out) All right, Ann. 


Ann: (Goes cupboard and takes out items for the 
table.) wish Mother would come back soon. 


Nora: too. 


Ann: When grow up, Nora, we’ll learn nice 
things for other people, too, won’t we? 
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mean it. 


Betsy: But you let Mother know that didn’t 
like her going out, will you, Ann? 
Ann: Forget it, Betsy. know you didn’t really 


Nora: (Comes back with few flowers her hand.) 


Here! 


Ann: (running her) You Darling! But sh! think 


hear Mother coming. All together now. 


Ann, Betsy and Nora: (holding hands facing 


doorway) Happy Mother’s Day! 


Nora: (still sweeping) wish had flowers. 
Ann: But, Darling, where would you get some? 


Nora: (dropping broom) know. 

Betsy: (Comes with the milk just Nora goes out.) 
Here’s the milk. Where’s Nora going? 

Ann: (taking milk from Betsy and setting the 
table) don’t know. Perhaps better after her. 

Betsy: I’m sure Mother’s going very happy 
when she sees what we’ve done. Don’t you think so, 


Ann? 


Ann: course she will. show that love her 


even more than our 


(She runs out.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES: 

Characters: Three female. Ann about ten years 
old. Betsy eight. Nora five. 

Playing time: About seven minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes. 

Properties: Towel, needle, thimble, thread, 
scissors. Colored flower picture. Dishes, broom, 
dust pan, bottle milk. few flowers, possibly 


dandelions (any that might picked May). 


Setting: kitchen with door the right. 


Table, chairs, cupboard, etc. 


Three Cheers for the Circus! 


High: 

Rat..a..tat..tat! Rum..a.. 
tum tum! 

Folks are gay the come, 

suits scarlet with golden braid, 

Leading the gala circus parade! 


Medium: 

The wagons are merry sight, 
Their colors are very bright, 

And lions and tigers snarl and roar, 
Thrilling never before! 


Elephants’ riders, high, 
Wave the camels passing by; 
The horses are graceful can be, 
lovely sight for you and 


High: 

The clowns are the funniest all, 
Thin and fat, and short and tall; 
They sing and dance and laugh and 


play, 
And entertain all the day. 


(Choral Reading) 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Medium: 


They lead the ticket gate, 
And form lines wait and wait; 
The Balloon Man comes into view, 


With wares red and green and 
blue. 


Low: 


get into our seats last, 

And, oh, our hearts are beating fast! 
The trapeze artists climb high, 
their act near the sky! 


High: 

The black whip the trainer flicks 
lions and tigers their tricks; 
Some lovely ponies bow and prance, 
And waltz around merry dance. 


Medium: 


The acrobats stunts galore, 
And still the crowd cheers for some 
more; 


hero dives into tank, 
With fire lighted round its bank. 


Low: Three rings filled with thrills 
all day long; 

big tent filled with happy 
throng; 

Real, honest-to-goodness joy, 

Was the hearts girl and boy 


All: 

Three cheers for the circus, where 
seem 

spend hours magic dream 

Where lights and decorations gleam, 

And Fun and Gladness reign su- 
preme! 


Gum and candy and soda pop, 

just never know when stop! 
Canes and books all hold dear, 
Until the Circus returns next year! 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


Massachusetts 


Long, long ago 
Little girl PURITANS 


Dressed 


They wore shoes with buckles 
And hats with high crowns, 
But not anywhere 

Could they find fancy gowns! 


Massachusetts known Old Colony 
State; 


one the original states; 


Long while ago famous Tea Party 
was held Boston, its largest city; 


Puritans landed here 1620; 
Mayflower the state flower. 
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Louise Tessin 


MARK 
PAPER 


INTO AREAS 
SHOWN, 
CUT SMALL 
HOLE 
EACH 
PLACE 
MANILA 
PAPER AND 
MARK DOTS 
THROUGH 
HOLES. 
STENCIL SUGGEST 
LEAD PENCIL 
RED 
CRAYON. 
PUT TINY 
CHECK 
PAPER. 
CUT HOLE 


HOLE ABOUT THIS 
SIZE 


PLACE STENCIL OVER MANILA PAPER DOT WILL SHOW THROUGH HOLE. DOT SHOULD 


CENTER HOLE. COLOR AREA CRAYON. REPEAT DOTS, USE 
DIFFERENT COLOR EACH 

E... PETALS FREEHAND VARIOUS COLORS. SURE TINY CHECK 
TOP PAPER. ADD GREEN STEMS AND LEAVES.....F. 

FOLD PAPER MAKE BOOK COVER. ADD COLORED BORDERS ALL AROUND... 
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THE LITTLE MERMAID—DENMARK (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) 


CHILDHOOD 
Helen Strimple 


-STrimple 


HEALTH FAMILY 
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TOY CAT AND KITTEN (Page 64) 


SPOOL CAT AND KITTEN 


USE SPOOL FROM 
SIMILAR SIZE 
FOR KITTEN 


CAT AND KITTEN FROM STIFF 
PAPER. 


LARGE SPOOL FOR 
MOTHER CAT 


250 YD. SIZE 


CUT AND PASTE TAIL 
INTO PLACE (EX. 


HELEN STRIMPLE 
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Helen Strimple 


CUT FOLD 


GREEN 


CUT PETALS AND 


UNCURLED 


CURL 
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Spatters Springtime 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Once again, pupil’s fancy rightly turns thoughts 
Spring. 

Pussy willows, robins, jonquils and posies have 
moved into the land and their color and beauty become 
part school room living. Spatter work for wall decora- 
tion, book covers and spring greeting cards proves 
popular pastime. Patterns are copied originated and 
traced piece oak tag. With sharp pair scis- 
sors, cut made. The pattern then laid piece 
drawing paper and pinned into place. 


Using tooth brush piece stiff bristled scrub 
brush, calcimine paint spattered the cut out. 


Colors are chosen the pupil. After the paint has 
dried remove carefully and your spatter picture 
ready mount. 
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Bathing Suit Weather 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


the Author 


Three-Ducks came for 
swim Blue Pond, one hot June 
day, there was Mrs. Goose stretched 
out the burning sand, with 
book. She had her funny old bath- 
ing suit on. 

earth she reading?” 
they asked each other. what 
queer place read, anyway!” 

They tiptoed nearer, have 
look the cover the book. 
said, Dive.” 

they called then. 
you terribly warm, lying there like 
that? What’s the 

Mrs. Goose lifted her head slowly 
and looked them. noticed 
this book Mr. Gobbler’s Store,” 
she told them, decided 


good diver. First, study. 


what the book says. keeps 
very busy, for have going 
back and forth, back and forth, 
from the sand the dock.” 

soon she had finished talking 
she left the book the hot sun and 
climbed the diving-board. She 
got into diving position, shut her 
eyes, tried think, and then gave 
frantic jump. She hit the water with 
terrific splash, flat her goosie 
stomach. 

When she came again, splut- 
tering, she called Three-Ducks, 
“That wasn’t very good. shall 
have study harder. But 

struck the water like load 
stones,” whispered Three-Ducks 
each other. really dangerous 


Mrs. Goose got the diving board. 


dive like that! She might hurt 
herself. What shall save 

But this time Mrs. Goose was 
lying the hot sand once more, 
reading the book. She was holding 
close her feather face, almost 
swallowing it. she said 
Three-Ducks, try 

“We really ought stop her!” 
Three-Ducks said this low, trou- 
bled tones. Then they called out, 
“Don’t you think you have had 
But Mrs. Goose paid 
attention them. 

she plopped the diving- 
board again. She jumped and 
down several times, opened and shut 
her bill. But she forgot put her 
wings into diving position and just 
dropped. Dropped like big bag 
groceries, right the top the 
water! 

Three-Ducks were worried. They 
were afraid she might have hit her 
head the bottom the pond. 
But she came up, all right. 
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didn’t that very well, either,” 
she told them. need more study, 
And she went her book 
and opened it. 

Now Black Cat had been watch- 
ing, too, sitting his little sailboat 
the other side the dock. 
you answer question?” 
asked. are you doing all this 
diving and 

“There are lots answers 
Mrs. Goose told him. “Be- 
cause bathing-suit weather, good 
and hot. diving because the 
water nice. want cool off.” 

Then Black Cat, who was really 
worried about her breaking her long 
neck the bottom the pond, 
said quickly, easier 
rig little shower your back 
yard with that old tub yours, 
and pail the apple tree over it? 
Fill the pail with water tie rope 
and when you are ready for 
the shower just pull. would 
just like little rain-storm cool 
and 

“And lots better than lying here 
the boiling sun, studying book 
and climbing and down, all the 
added Three-Ducks. 

But Mrs. Goose looked very cross. 
wish you wouldn’t try get 
off the track,” she told them. 
going learn how dive. And 
this time going take the book 
the board with me, that 
can look just before jump.” 

Black Cat and Three-Ducks just 
shook their heads. Mrs. Goose 
climbed up. She read for minute; 
then she seemed studying 
hard. She bounced, and then she 
jumped; and when she jumped she 
carried the book down with her, 

When she came the surface 
again she was very upset, indeed. 
“You got mixed-up,” she 
shouted, about showers and 
all, that have drowned book! 
Now shall not able learn how 
And she climbed out the water 
and began put her stockings 
and shoes. 

“Yes, home,” Three-Ducks 
advised her. the rest 
your cooling off, there! Fix that 
lovely shower, just Black Cat 
suggested.” 

“Good-bye, now.” Mrs. Goose 


was leaving. and 
more foolish 

“We need name any 
more said Black Cat. 
she seems going 
home rig that shower.” 

she’ll need book for 
that, too,” quacked Three-Ducks. 
But Black Cat told them, “Anyone 
could rig shower; even 

Just then along came Mr. and 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, giving Mrs. Hen 
nice little ride their canoe. They 
said was pleasant and cool the 
water, Black Cat asked Three- 
Ducks they would like out for 
ride his little sailboat. 

They were having charming 
time, till suddenly Three-Ducks 
asked, “Don’t you think had 
better over Mrs. Goose’s 
house and see what she doing? 
She might drown herself, even with 
shower bath, really she 

“Yes, she might stick her head 
into the pail and just hold 
sighed Black Cat. have been 
thinking about her, myself!” 

they tied the boat the dock, 
hurried Mrs. Goose’s back yard 
and stood behind the fence. 

There was the tub under the apple 
tree. There was the leaning 
against the tree. And they could see 
pail shining through the leaves. 
far, good. 

she has all fixed,” said 

think that’s her foot, the 
lowest branch,” Black Cat told 
them. she must the 
tree, 

But just then strange thing 


bit 


pened. great gush water came 
spilling down from the tree, and 
after the tin pail came Mrs. Goose, 
scrambling, scratching, all but tum- 
bling. With one great bounce she 
got into the tub, funny old bathing- 
suit, shoes and stockings, and all. 

“Oh dear,” she was saying. “Oh 
dear. can’t seem get down here 
quick enough.” 

She looked sad and done-up 
that Black Cat called 
the matter now? Aren’t 
you going have 

“That’s just what I’m trying 
do,” Mrs. Goose told him, crossly. 
“Can’t you see? But matter how 
fast scramble down the water 
always gets here first. Then have 
and fill the pail again and 
try over. But luck. not 
getting cooled off only hotter and 

“Do you really mean,” asked 
Black Cat slowly, “that you carry 
the pail water the ladder each 
time? And pour down into the 
tub? And try get under the water, 
before 

“Of course,” Mrs. 
him. “That was what you said 
do.” 

said tie rope the pail,” 
said Three-Ducks. get into 
the tub then pull the rope! It’s 
easy 

Mrs. Goose spluttered them. 
should have explained better! 
all worn 

“As well you must be, climbing 
back and forth into that put 
Black Cat. 
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“And back and forth from the 
sand the diving-board before 
that,” quacked Three-Ducks. 

Then Black Cat had kind idea. 
said, was just going take 
Three-Ducks finish our sail, 
little boat. Wouldn’t you like 
come, 

Mrs. Goose thought for min- 
ute. yes, think would,” 
she said, giving deep sigh. “But 
wish hadn’t lost book!” 

“She almost lost her head, too,” 
thought Black Cat himself. 

they went Blue Pond, all 
five. 

They were scudding along hap- 
pily, when suddenly Mrs. Goose 
asked, that white thing, 
washed the shore, over there? 
are sailing away from fast, 
can’t 

“Oh dear,” said Three-Ducks 
each other. afraid it’s her 
book. That awful book about div- 
Then they whispered, “Keep 
going. Black Cat. Don’t turn 
around.” 


great gush water came down 
from the tree. 

“WAIT!” cried Mrs. Goose. Then 

there was terrible splash; Mrs. 

Goose had dived from the stern 


the boat. Now she was swimming 
the shore. 


Black Cat came about, and they 
sailed toward Mrs. Goose. She 
had picked the white thing 
that time. is!” she called 
them. “It’s book.” 

“Throw shouted Black 
Cat. “You don’t need it. Why, you 
made the dive, just 

“It was quacked Three- 
Ducks. “You are natural diver! 
Studying just confused you.” 

not confused,” said Mrs. 
Goose, getting back into the boat. 
She brought the book, too. She said 
she was going give someone 
who didn’t know how dive; Mr. 
Pig, maybe. 

“This summer weather wonder- 
she said, they scudded along. 
She was very happy. Her friends 
had said she was good diver. And 
she was all cooled off now, for the 
breeze blew sweetly her wet 
bathing suit. 


Tommy Plays Mother Goose 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Jimmy asked his brother. 

don’t know. What would you 
like do?” 

“Could Mother 
Rhymes 

“That wouldn’t any fun but 
maybe could work out some- 
thing.” 

The boys sat and thought and 
thought. 

got it. Let’s have Mother 
Goose Party.” 

could call some the 
kids the neighborhood and ask 
them they want come. they 
they have come one 
Mother Gooses Children. They don’t 
have dress but just act out 
the part. Then will guess who 
*hey are.” 

ask mother can invite 


Goose 


some the kids said Jimmy. 

The brothers did and mother said 
that would all right. They 
called ten their friends. Eight 
them could come over. wasn’t 
very long before the children started 
arriving. When they all were there, 
Tommy spoke this way them. 

Pretend that Mother 
Goose. know don’t look like 
lady, but I’m going one now. 
You are guests and all you 
are invited the party. Who 
would like the first person who 
would like act out what character 
they are? Also someone takes the 
part you were going be, some- 
one else you know there are many 
Mother Goose characters. All right, 
John, you may first.” 

John walked over corner and 
sat down it. made believe 
was eating something 


stuck his thumb into something and 
said, good boy I.” 

“Who was said Tommy. 

(Class guess). 

Jack Horner. That’s right 
but next time don’t all yell out. 
Raise your hand and then you 
guess right will invite you 
the next character. Mary, you 
may next.” 

Mary walked around the room 
looking from one side the other. 
Sometimes she would look behind 
her. Finally she went and sat down 
her place looking very sad. 

“That’s better. glad you 
raised your hands. Billy, who 
you think she 

(Class guess). 

“You are right, she was Little 
Peep. Now you may have your 
turn.” 

Billy sat chair and fell off. 
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laid there quite while before 
got back his chair. 

“Joan, who you think was?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Humpty Dumpty.” 

“Humpty Dumpty.” 

“Was that right Billy? was all 
right then Joan you have your 
turn.” 

Joan went the wall and made 
believe she was opening something 
up. She looked down the floor 
she was looking someone. She 
shook her head and pointed. Then 
she went back her seat. 

you all know who she was. 

(Class guess.) 

“Old Mother Hubbard was cor- 
rect. Beatrice now your turn.” 

Beatrice sat down the foot 
stool and made believe she was 
eating something. Suddenly she got 
and ran away. 

was she, 

(Class 

“Little Miss Muffet 
Margaret, wonder who you will 

Margaret stooped down and wad- 
dled back and forth across the rug. 


was she, Freddie?” 
(Class guess.) 

“Goosey, Goosey Gander right. 
Now your turn.” 

Freddie the center the 
room and then jumped high. 
looked though was jumping 
over something. 

was Freddie, 

(Class guess.) 

“Jack Nimble right. Now 
will watch you and see who you 
will be.” 

Carol went over the table and 
put something it. Then she sat 
down and said, “When the tea 
ready would like some Sucky.” 

“That’s easy. Who was she Mil- 

(Class guess.) 

“Polly from Polly put the kettle 


on. 

right. Your turn now.” 

Mildred walked around the room. 
Then she stopped front some 
the children and made believe 
that she was feeding them. She kept 
saying, don’t know what will 
do.” 

“Jimmy, who you think she 


Wee Willie Winkie 


ETHEL HICKOK 


Bossy jumped out bed 
quickly when saw the yellow 
sunbeams streaming through his 
window. was his birthday 
and now was five years old. 
stretched his arms high 
could. My! What big boy was! 
big boy five years old. 

ran the window and looked 
out. How lovely was outside! And 
how brigkt! The gay old sun smiled 
right into Bobby’s face brightly 
that Bobby had shut one eye. 
Suddenly Bobby laughed right out. 

can wink!” exclaimed. 
can shut one eye and leave the 
other one open. And don’t have 
hold eye shut with hand. 
five years old right now and 
can 


Breakfast was such fun! Bobby 
winked Daddy and Daddy winked 
back Bobby. Then Bobby winked 
Mother and Mother winked back, 
too. Bobby winked every time 
said and every time 
big boy five years old and could 
wink. And course remembered 
every one the polite words. Only 
very little boys forget say the 
polite words. And Bobby was big 
boy five years old. 

After breakfast Bobby put his 
wide sun hat and ran out doors 
and down the path where met 
Laddie, his big collie dog. 

Laddie,” said Bobby, and 
winked one eye. But Laddie only 
wagged his tail and licked Bobby’s 


(Class guess.) 
“The Old Woman Who Lived 
the Shoe right. When you have 
had your turn then everyone has 
been Mother Goose 

Jimmy walked around the room. 
looked this way and that. Then 
bent over and made believe 
grabbed something. ran with it. 

(Class guess.) 

“Who was Jimmy? Maybe 
should guess now. Were you, Tom, 
Tom the Piper’s 

“Mother has treat 
Everyone come into the dining 
room. the table you will find 
some pink milk and graham crack- 

The children liked the treat very 
much. seemed just like Mother 
Goose Party have pink milk. 
When the children the Mac- 
Mahon home they thanked Tommy 
and Jimmy for the good time and 
Mrs. MacMahon for the surprise 
treat. Tommy and Jimmy thought 
was one the nicest parties they 
had ever had. 

(Class might like have Mother 
Goose Party play Mother Goose.) 


hand. looked Bobby’s happy 

face, but did not wink back. 

followed Bobby down the path. 
Close the garage were two 


cats, curled the sun. They 
stood and stretched Bobby 
came them. 

“Look, can wink,” said Bobby. 
“This birthday and can 
wink.” But the cats did not wink 
back him. The black cat rubbed 
against Bobby’s legs, but the white 
cat shut both eyes and went back 
sleep. 

Bobby opened the gate the 
side the garage and went into the 
garden. big fat robin stopped hop- 
ping along and looked Bobby. 

“Can you wink?” asked Bobby 
politely. five years old and 
can wink.” But the robin looked 
Bobby with its bright black eyes 
and then flew tree. 

Just then something brown 
hopped into the path and Bobby 
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stood very still. was Mr. Toad, 
who was Bobby’s very special friend 
helped keep the bugs out the 
garden. was not afraid Bobby. 
knew that Bobby would not 
handle him nor hurt him. 

“Hello, Mr. Toad,” said Bobby 
his little friend. are you to- 
day? five years old and can 

Mr. Toad did not say word. 
looked Bobby and winked one 
eye. Bobby was surprised that 
sat down with bump. 


was looking out the 
upstairs window. All once she 
saw something branch tree 
which was very close the window. 
She ran downstairs get her 
mother. 

“Oh she cried. 
come upstairs with me. have 
surprise show 

Mother put her sewing basket 


the window. don’t see anything 
unusual,” she replied. 

“But look out that branch,” 
Charla whispered. 

“Oh, yes, now see exclaimed 
her mother. “It bird nest and 
there bird it.” 

“And Mother,” 
“there another bird the branch 
close 

“Yes, see said Mother. 
“That the father bird. 


the table and followed Charla 


two inches long... 
can’t talk nor sing song. 


can’t walk nor jump the rope, 
(Maybe you think I’m dope.) 
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must five years old, too. And you 
can wink just like 
wink again.” 

Mr. Toad sat looking Bobby 
minute and then winked one eye 
again. Then hopped off among 
the rows lettuce. Bobby sat still 
minute thinking. Then ran 
back the house tell Mother. 

“Yes,” said Mother. toad 
must about five years old and 
has lived our garden since was 
little. But toads always wink that 


Surprise 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


“Are they wild pigeons?” asked 
Charla. 

“They are from the pigeon fam- 
explained Mother, “but their 
real name turtle dove mourning 

“The nest looks like they are poor 
housekeepers,” said Charla. 
wonder how many eggs are it.” 

“Only two and they are white,” 
Mother answered, “but they have 
several sets baby birds 

guess that keeps them pretty 
busy,” laughed Charla. are 
big birds, aren’t they 

agreed Mother. 
are just long your ruler. you 
look your bird book will tell you 
that they are twelve inches long, 
which about the same size the 
blue jay.” 

“Do they asked Charla. 

“They only make cooing sound 


Guess What 


EDNA HAMILTON 


way. You see, they can’t wink both 
eyes one time like can.” 

“Well, well,” laughed Bobby. 
thought was easy wink both 
eyes and hard wink one. And the 
toad thinks easy wink one 
eye and hard wink both eyes. 
wink him. going name 
him Wee Willie Winkie.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mother. “That 
good name and toad who 
five years old should have good 
name.” 


very much like our pet pigeons,” 
answered Mother. 


“What they Charla 
asked. 
seeds and insects. They 


eat some grain, too,” replied her 
mother. 

“Do you think they would eat 
some bread crumbs put some 
the porch roof close the branch?” 
asked Charla. 

think so. You will have 
careful not get too close you 
will scare the doves away,” warned 
Mother. 

Just then car drove into the 
driveway. Charla and her mother 
could see through the window. 

“Father here! I’m going tell 
him about our dove laughed 
Charla, she hurried down the 
steps. 

Things 

What was the surprise? 

Draw your tablet. 

How many eggs were there? 
you know what color they were? 
Draw them too. 

the dove small bird? How 
long it? 


can move, but can’t bawl, 
can’t fly, but can crawl. 


can’t run, but can squirm 
Guess what Iam! 


Answer Wooly Worm 
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Poetry Corner 


Goodnight 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Goodnight all, 
Now ends our day; 

Our books and work 
Are laid away. 


So, till tomorrow’s 
Sun and light, 

bid our classmates 
Fond goodnight. 


With happy hearts 
homeward go; 
Some loved one there 
Will say, 


The sun will soon 
out sight, 

bid Miss (your teacher’s name) 
Sweet goodnight! 


Hollyhocks 


SHEILA STINSON 


hollyhocks wear bonnets 

pink and yellow too: 

And stand straight and proud all 

And seem smile you. 


Miss May Has Just Arrived 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Miss May has just arrived town, 
With perfume her hair; 

Her lips are red, her eyes are bright, 
And she young and fair. 


Her pulses leap wild delight, 
Her face fresh and sweet; 
She wakes the roads summertime 

With eager. dancing feet! 


She sings and whistles where she 
goes, 
She’s happy all the day; 
For life and love and skies above 
Belong sweet Miss May! 


The Turtle 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


never can very far. 
He’ll always home. 


Bunny Takes Grab 


IRENE HARTWELL 


The grab bag bumpy 
And humpy and lumpy. 

Now what you s’pose can it? 
We'll watch now while Bunny 
Hands over her money, 

She’s going find out minute! 


little toy donkey, 


might some candy, 

And that would dandy 
But open it, Bunny, hurry! 

goody! It’s mittens 

With cross-stitched white kittens, 
All cuddly and furry and purry! 


Wild Rose 


CLARA CORNELL 


found wild rose full bloom, 
Sprawled old stone wall, 
And though bloomed unseen 
folks 
didn’t mind all. 


For its pink blossoms were rich 
satiny loveliness, 

They drew the butterflies and bees, 
That balked all 


For made the visitors 
Thrilled wild rose through and 
through 
And with each day that speeded 
past 
Her blossoms lovelier grew. 


Our Garden Fence 


EDNA HAMILTON 


summer our garden fence aglow 

With ramblers, pink, white and red. 

winter: It’s laden with white 
driven snow 

When all shrubs are seemingly dead! 


The Circus 


CLARA CORNELL 


going with Dad the circus 
today, 
For the circus has come town. 
see lions and tigers, white 
polar bear, 
giraffe with his head way high 
the air, 
And camels that kneel the 
ground. 


feed the big elephants peanuts 
galore, 
But monkeys give just 
few; 
For need make haste get 
into the show, 
want find seats quite near 
the front row 
Where have Jim-dandy 
view. 


There’ll men trapezes a-swing- 
ing high. 
scared till see them come 
down 
And beautiful ladies a-riding bare- 
back 
snowy white horses that prance 
round the track, 
And, oh, there will clown. 


laugh, 
down, 
And doing all sorts the funniest 
things 
That will make forget keep 
watching the rings 
Instead watching the clown. 


WHAT SAW 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Down the meadow 
Just the other day, 

saw yellow butterfly 
Flying far away. 


called the butterfly, 
are you going?” 
replied, “By the brook 
Where bluebells are growing.” 


called the butterfly, 
said the butterfly, 
hear the brooklet’s song!” 
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Chim, the Child Ape 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


was young chim-pan- 
zee. The little ape was much more 
like human boy than any other 
human. had big brown eyes, flat 
ears, and hands with thumbs. 
course his nose was rather flat, and 
had forehead worth mention- 
ing, for his hair came almost his 
eyebrows. But had teeth like 
human boy, and was almost 
tall when stood his hind 
legs. had tail, like the 
monkeys. But had black hair 
all over except his face, the palms 
his hands, and the soles his 
feet. These were pink when was 
baby. And now that Chim was 
half grown, they were freckled 
with black spots, for his face would 
all black, like mother’s, when 
was grown. 

One thing had, though, that 
human boy has thumbs his 
feet. These hand-like feet made 


easy for him hang the 
branches the trees which they 
lived. 

baby, Chim had cried real 
tears, and been spanked when 
was naughty. For wild babies must 
obey. Otherwise, something dread- 
ful may happen them. But when 
Chim was happy, smiled, and 
hugged and kissed his mother. 
even knew about thirty words, 
though none but another ape could 
have understood them. (One dif- 
ference there would always be- 
tween Chim and human boy 
Chim would probably never able 
learn more than those thirty 
words so; for though had bet- 
ter brains than any other animal 
save the human kind, was low- 
brow, and after had learned about 
much, never would learn 
talk any better.) 

Like any other little boy, Chim 
yelled when was “mad,” stamped 


his feet and doubled his fists. 
And had lots other ways that 
were almost human. 

Now Chim had playmate who 
lived the tree next door. Pan-zee 
was good natured little ape, and 
she was always ready for play. Some- 
times they played tag through the 
branches, and sometimes they had 
wrestling match. Sometimes, too, 
she threw fruit and sticks him, 
and her aim was pretty good. But 
Chim had hands strong boxing 
gloves, and was good catching. 


Once they ran away and visited 
little banana grove. Chim would 
jump reach the ripe fruit, 
couldn’t get that way, would 
have Pan-zee climb his shoulders 
reach it. Once when they love- 
bunch bananas they couldn’t 
reach, simply set the tall pole 
end, and climbed before could 
fall. Snatching handful bananas, 
gave her some. had used his 
brains the banana grove. Then, 
since chim-pan-zees Jearn imi- 
tating, she had try it, too. But 
she was just little bit afraid, and 
couldn’t climb the pole fast enough 
get banana before fell. 


Next, they built themselves 
playhouse the green shade 
branches. They had watched their 
mothers build nests the branches. 
now Chim and Pan-zee tied the 
branches together with vines, which 
they tied with “granny 

Their home was forest 
West Africa land where was 
always summer. Sometimes was 
steamy hot, and sometimes the 
breeze blew just right. Now the 
rainy season was over and the dry 
season had come. The thorny vines 
that climbed the tall tree trunks had 
turned red and gold. was three- 
story forest, and their nests had 
been the second floor, were. 
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Pan-zee one morning, ape lan- 
guage. She took his hand, cooing 
happily, ready follow his lead. 

First they climbed up, up, 
the very top tall tree. Now they 
were bright sunlight, and the 
tree tops waved the wind, far 
they could see. Gay butterflies 
and bright flowers met their gaze, 
birds called, and strange perfumes 
delighted them. They laughed with 
pleasure. 

Climbing down past the green twi- 
light which their nests had been 
built, they saw that their mothers 
were busy with the new babies. 
Taking dry twigs, they tickled the 
ears old, old chim-pan-zee who 
lay dozing But didn’t 
like their joke; yelled them, and 
stamped his feet, threatening bite 
them. They raced away fast 
they could. 

Now Mother had always told 


Chim stay away from the ground. 
For there, amid the tall ferns and 
thorny vines, leopards might stalk 
their prey, big snakes lay coiled 
and waiting. But Chim was 
curious, forgot. And Pan-zee fol- 
lowed his lead. 

didn’t see the great snake 
coiled among the bushes. was 
peering into the muddy river, try- 
ing sec why that crocodile-shaped 
log seemed have 
watched him hungrily. 

Suddenly the snake hissed 
them. Pan-zee, shaking with fear, 
ran back the tree trunk. But 
Chim tried jump across an- 
other tree. Spreading arms and legs, 
made flying leap, and grabbed 
armful branches. But they 
were too small, they gave way be- 
neath his weight. 

Chim fell, splash, into the river! 
Now didn’t like water; had 


The Catbird Fools 
the Nature Man 


BISHOP 


WAS summer morning 
Mystery Pasture. The sunlight 
sifted through the slits the tent 
where the Nature Man still lay 
asleep. The odor the spruces and 
hemlocks and cedars drifted across 
the hillside, sweet the odor 
the wild flowers the brook. 

Suddenly sweet, bird-song came 
across the quiet morning air. 
what bird thought the 
Nature Man, who had awakened and 
lay listening. 

few moments the song ceased 
and then there came from the very 
same place the sweet spring-song of. 
Robin Redbreast. 

robin said the man, 
turned over for another nap. 

Just then across the sunlit pasture 
came the familiar notes the Song 
Sparrow, and the next moment the 
sweet love call the Oriole. And 
then, from the same clump bushes 
came the clear call the Whip- 
poor-will. 


~ 
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“What!” exclaimed the Nature 
Man, bounded from his bed 
and began dress hurriedly. 
whip-poor-will singing the morn- 
ing? have see about that. 
songs were coming from those low 
bushes near the 

Very cautiously, the man crept 
the doorway his tent and lis- 


never learned swim. But the 
crocodile had opened its jaws and 
was coming straight for him. How 
did Chim will never know, but 
with one yell fright, began 
running through the water, and 
someway reached the other bank. 
But now was the wrong side 
the river. His mother, though, had 
heard his call. Tossing her new baby 
Pan-zee’s mother, she gave one 
mammoth leap. She landed 
branch directly above 
Quick thought, she bent this 
branch down its tip, holding 
there with her own weight, then 
reached long arm him. 

Chim grasped her hand, swinging 
himself beside her safety. 
Never was little ape glad see 
anyone. hugged her and even 
kissed her, apes do. Then Mother 
led Chim and Pan-zee back the 
home tree. 


tened until the song ended. Then 
stepped outside. 

“Meow! came from 
bush not far away. 

The Nature Man stepped nearer 
the bush and once those 
harsh cries broke out again, 
Meow! There sat little 
gray bird, not quite large Robin 
Redbreast. The top his head and 
tail were black, and the base 
his tail was 
patch. The man knew him once. 
was the Catbird. 

“You little laughed the 
Nature Man. “You have fooled 

Not far from the Nature Man’s 
tent grew scrubby maple. Climbing 
the very top this tree was 
beautiful vine, covered with yellow- 
ish-green flowers branching 
ters. this tree flew the little gray 
catbird. 

wonder doesn’t know 
that the berries that Virginia 
Creeper ready for weeks 
yet,” laughed the man. eats the 
berries that vine, but what does 
eat while waiting for them 

query, the bird flew the ground 
near and captured big grass- 
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hopper, which soon swallowed. 
Next spied caterpillar bush 
near by, cricket grass blade, 
dozen ants old decayed log, 
and big beetle. One after another, 
these things were stowed away his 
stomach, making fine breakfast 

wonder where your nest is,” 
murmured the man. think 
watch you for while. Perhaps you 
will take turn watching the nest 
while Mrs. Catbird gets her break- 

clump spruces near by, the 
naturalist concealed himself well 
could, preparing wait for 
some time, need be, see Mr. 
Catbird fly his nest. 

did not have wait long, 
however, for before long the little 


gray bird flew directly tangle 


vines not far away. alighted 
twig few feet from the ground and 
then disappeared among the leaves. 

Very slowly and quietly the man 
approached the spot. The next 
moment two little gray birds flew 
from the vine thicket near by. 
the cat-calls and screams that 
filled the air, the man knew that 
must near the nest. And, sure 
enough! There was, bulky, ill- 
shaped affair, made twigs, leaves, 
roots and grasses; and was lined 
with fine rootlets. There were four 
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greenish-blue eggs lying close 
each other. 

The Nature Man 
camera and took picture the 
little bush with its precious home 
was writing for the children. 

now what else can learn 
about you?” said the birds. 
must get all down book, for 
the children will want know all 
about 

for the next few weeks, the 
man watched the little birds closely, 
and wrote his notebook the many 
things that learned. 

found that Mr. and Mrs. Cat- 
bird were not always model birds. 

One morning Mr. Catbird flew 
hollow fence-post where Mrs. Blue- 
bird was sitting her four pale- 
bluish eggs. moment later both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird were flying 
him with angry cries. Mr. Cat- 
bird was flying away across the 
meadow knew that had 
deserved scolding. Had been 
planning having bluebird eggs for 
his breakfast? looked like it. 

Straight Farmer John’s garden 


flew and made his breakfast 
the farmer’s berries. farmer’s 
wife scolded little about that. 
However, that day she read her 
farm magazine that the catbirds 
helped the farmers eating many 


insects which otherwise would have 
harmed the farmer’s crops. 

perhaps can spare him 
few she smiled. 

One summer day, the Nature 
Man was walking along the pasture 
path, six little gray birds flew the 
bushes near by. “Ah, the Catbird 
family,” exclaimed the mar. “One 
can hardly tell the old ones from the 
young ones. glad have been 
able study them this summer.” 

Summer passed and autumn came. 
The green leaves the maples and 
beeches turned red and gold and 
yellow. Soon they fluttered the 
ground. The wild berries had either 
been eaten the birds had fallen 
the ground covered with 
dirt and leaves. The insects had 
away into their winter 
homes. Mr. and Mrs. de- 
cided that was time for them 
their way their winter home 
the West Indies. 

one morning six little gray 
birds flew away toward the South- 
land where they would bask the 
warm sunshine, and where Mr. Cat- 
bird would learn some new songs 
from the southern mockingbirds 
other sweet singers the south. 
Perhaps would not sing them per- 
fectly, but least would fun 
fool the Nature Man again when 
arrived the northern pasiureland 
the golden springtime. 


The Barnyard Folks the Fair 


Barnyard town one morning 
Was great excitement when 
Red Rooster rose break day 


And said Mrs. Hen, 


“My dear, call all the Barnyard folks, 


going the fair, 


SHEILA STINSON 


hadn’t been for Grandma Goose 


Who brought some food along 


They probably would have starved before 


The day was halfway gone. 


And how they preened and strutted 


Nice folks kept walking past, 


And must get started early 
never shall get there.” 


Then such hustling 
Such noise you never heard; 

They all talked fast and furious 
You couldn’t hear word. 


Admiring all their shiny coats 


They were tired and happy 
The ending the day. 


They climbed into the farmer’s cart 


And slept upon the hay. 
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Books Review 


JOHN MARSHALL, Helen 
Monsell. Published Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. ($1.75). 


fine historical story great 
American, written for young read- 
ers. dates back 1759 with its 
setting the foothills the Vir- 
ginia mountains, when John Mar- 
shall was little boy living log 
cabin with his parents and brothers 
and sisters. The reader lives through 
all the happy experiences this 
boy’s early life, until becomes 
soldier and finally 1801, Chief 
Justice the Supreme Court the 
United States. 


RADIO WORKSHOP FOR CHIL- 
DREN, Jennie Waugh Callahan, 
Book Co. ($3.75). 


This book answers the ever-in- 
creasing demand young people to- 
day “put their own shows” 
which they reap rewards the use 
library, individual research, plan- 
ning, creative writing, etc. cov- 
ers all the details running school 
workshop, the building programs 
from all the subjects the school 
curriculum: all phases writing 
broadcasts; auditioning, casting, re- 
hearsing. Half tone illustrations. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILD, Lawrence Averill. 
Published Longmans, Green and 
Co. ($4.00). 

Dr. Averill considers the child 
from six twelve years age 
learner and explorer the world 
Emphasizing the mental 
hygiene point view throughout, 
the book deals more with practical 
applications than with theory. 


HELPING HANDICAPPED 
ward William Dolch, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished Garrard Press. ($3.50). 
This book written with view 
aiding the regular teacher our 
public schools lighten her burden 
educating the handicapped child 
who comes her schoolroom. 


tells her how and under- 
stand his difficulties and how 
help him best advantage that 
will secure the best education 
possible. The teacher and parent 
will get much valuable information 
how handle the handicapped 
child that may have chance 
becoming useful future citizen. 


EDUCATION THE KINDER- 
GARTEN (Second edition), Jo- 
sephine Foster and 
ley. the American 
Book Co, ($4.25). 

Every kindergartner should have 
this book. gives her the benefit 
the wide experience Josephine 
Foster, late principal the nursery 
school and kindergarten 
fessor the Institute Child Wel- 
fare, University Minnesota, and 
garten teacher and assistant pro- 
fessor the above university. Half 
tone illustrations throughout the 
book add greatly its usefulness. 


LEARN FROM CHILDREN, 
Caroline Pratt, Published Simon 
and Schuster ($2.75). 

very informative book, written 
Caroline Pratt, who 1914 
founded The City and Country 
School three-room apartment 
Greenwich Village, with student 
body six children. Today the 
school one America’s outstand- 
ing progressive schools and Miss 
Pratt its principal emerita. This 
book tells inspiring story the 
woman who devoted her life edu- 
cating children and what she learned 
from them. 


Maginley. Published Harcourt, 
Brace Co. ($2.50). 

handy reference book for all who 
enjoy the hobby making variety 
toys and games wood. The 
diagrams and instructions are easy 
follow and the results can at- 
tractive. Only simple tools and 
inexpensive materials are required. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, Catherine 
Owens Peare. Published Henry 
Holt Co. (Price, $2.50). 

very informative biography 
great scientist beginning when 
was only five years old. Here 
see Einstein human personality, 
and the author has stressed particu- 
larly the early 
helped shape his interests music, 
mathematics and science. One finds 
through reading this book that 
Einstein was warm, friendly and 
tolerant person. The author does 
not endeavor explain his compli- 
cated scientific theories, but only 
touches upon them the extent 
where necessary the narra- 
tive. The photograph illustrations 
are very attractive. 


THE JENNIFER WISH, Eunice 
Young Smith. Published Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. ($2.50). 

charming little story the four 
little Hill children, Jennifer, Kevin, 
Holly and Jan. The story takes 
place back the “horse and 
days and relates the adventures 
one wonderful summer 1908 
time the children could have all the 
pets they wanted. where 
they find the which 
Jennifer uses for her wish dire 
emergency. The story ends with 
magnificent surprise with sus- 
tained interest hold the attention 
young readers the last page. 


THE SILVER QUEST, Eliza- 
beth Bleecker Meigs. Published 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. ($2.50) 

dramatic legend with colorful 
background old Mexico, 
beautiful Arab Stallion brought 
centuries before the story opens. 
Men claimed have seen “The 
Lonely One,” they called him, 
years later, and also his silver foals 
running wild. The story centers 
around Chela, the thirteen-year-old 
grand-daughter Dr. Don Diego, 
who late one night, while riding 
home across the range first hears the 
phantom drumming unshod hoofs 
full gallop and sees the wild silver 
stallion racing toward her. Later 
returns become her friend and 
helps shape her quest life. 
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Vacation Reading 

Before school closes the 
Branch Library the district where 
teach and find out what books are 
available which are the reading 
level pupils. The names 
these list and take off enough 
mimeographed copies that each 
child the room may have one for 
his Vacation Reading book. 

The boys and girls select con- 
struction paper the color they like 
for the front and back the book- 
let. print the words 
VACATION READING the 
front cover and design they 
wish. The first page the list 
books which each child will check 
the books are read. The next page 
blank except the top each child 
writes The names all the characters 
one book read. the top the 
third page written Here pic- 
ture one the characters. the 
fourth page written The funniest 
paragraph read. the fifth page 
book. Three more pages are added 
for illustrations. 

These books are brought back 
school September and kept for 
Book Week. —Linda Adams 


For Flag Day 
Some pupils invariably 
have their work 
others. Before Flag Day they enjoy 
making large flag from paper 
rings. keep all the material 
large table and soon work 
completed pupils are free work 
the flag. And fascinating 
and easy that they love doing it! 
These are the directions they fol- 
low: 
For the staff: brown rings 
For the field: blue rings 
row and rows (91 rings) 
Then red rings row and 
rows (56) 
white rings row and 
rows (42) 
white long row and three 
rows (84) 
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red long row and rows (84) 
—Linda Adams 

Birds 
the spring most pupils are in- 
terested birds, and unit work 
with birds usually taken. Drawing 
birds the spring common ac- 
tivity. For different way 
mount and display the birds, the 
boys and girls brought clothes pins, 
either kind, from home. They drew 
birds many different positions, 
colored them, cut them out and 
pasted them the clothes pins. 
fastened them the curtains, the 
flowers, the shades, and above 
the blackboards many angles. 
They helped brighten the 
room. also made butterflies and 
fastened them small, round sticks 
stuck into the flower jars. 
—Luella Feil 


Mother’s Day Card 

For simple Mother’s Day card 
cut piece white construction 
paper three inches five inches. 
Save about one third this space 
fasten spring flower. the re- 
maining space have the children 
print original poem copy 
poem that contains message for 
mother. Just before the children 
home, fasten flower the card 
with ribbon colored yarn. 
the spring there are many flowers 
such apple blossoms, violets, 
Mayflowers tulips used 

without having buy them. 
—Luella Feil 


Pupils Help Birds Get Water 
When creeks and ponds were dry, 
several pupils and noticed on. the 
way school that birds were flock- 
ing watering 
tanks. @ne was perched the 
tank’s edge, trying vain wet 
his parched throat the water’s 
level, several inches below. Birds, 
the pupils said, sometimes drowned 
this way. took the problem 
nature study class. After 
several suggestions were tried out, 
hit upon the following solution: 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Inch thick boards foot more 
long were placed the water. 
Birds soon were using them get 
drink. The same plan worked, 
found, goldfish pools with steep 
sides and vegetation strong 
enough hold bird. 

Baker 


Make Last Days Term Count 

ready with this plan offset 
the lack interest often coming 
near the end term. Draw 
large outline some object likely 
appeal the children the grade 
where you teach. Color appropri- 
ately, but not allow the pupils 
see it. 

Make similar outlines for each 
pupil. Lay this material aside until 
the first signs end-of-term fatigue. 
Then count the number days 
until school ends, and cut the out- 
lines into that number pieces, 
there will one each day. 

During part the day when 
interest seems low ebb, give each 
pupil one uncolored piece the 
drawing from his envelope (old 
envelopes previously used for cor- 
respondence are satisfactory), and 
tell him what color make it. 
Meanwhile, keep your original col- 
ored copy out sight, enjoy- 
ment and suspense depend upon 
fitting the finished pieces together 
like jig-saw puzzle the last day. 

Encourage them discuss what 
the drawing may when com- 
pleted. Keep mental note the 
first correct guess, and give small 
surprise award the last day. 
Also, have inexpensive prize 
two for the best finished drawings. 
You will find this idea involves al- 
most work, and should help 
making the last days the term 
count worth-while accomplish- 
ment through sustained interest. 

—George Dodson 


Rhythm Band 
Rhythm Band. Two pupils 
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played the piano very well and our 
school had piano which were 
allowed use. 

Our band consisted two tam- 
bourines, one pair cymbals made 
from two kettle lids having knobs, 
four pairs bells, four pairs 
rhythm sticks and one drum. The 
instruments were all inexpensive 
but sounded very well together. 
first, two rehearsals were held week- 
and directed them. soon 
they understood about listening for 
the melody and rhythm, had one 
the boys direct. When plays were 
given during the year our Rhythm 
Band was always ready perform. 

The pupils who played the 
band wanted some form uniform 
made paper hats with our 
school Jetters them, also bands 
for their arms, which were the 
school letters also. 

The pupils taking part the 
band had keep their marks up. 
When they did not get good marks 
they were dropped from the band. 
The band proved great inspiration 
for the pupils keep their marks 
up, for was disgrace 
dropped from the band. 

Helen Large 


Training Flower Arrangement 
Cures Flower Nipping 


The flowers brought school 
elementary pupils often had stems 
too short for graceful arrangement. 
Worse, the shortness stem was 
often due hasty raiding neigh- 
bors’ flower gardens and parks. 

remedy, the teachers de- 
cided the pupils were not too young 
learn some the simple prin- 
ciples flower arrangement. One 
pupil was permitted each day 
provide the flowers for one room. 
she was permitted select 
the bowl which display them. 
Care handling flowers from the 
moment they were picked was 
stressed. Length stem and color 
combinations were studied the 
trial and error method. Too, the 
place the room the arrangement 
was occupy (whether was 
seen from above, below, from the 
front, from all sides) was con- 
sidered. 

The child’s pride when his ar- 
rangement was complimented 


the teacher and the other pupils 
prevented much promiscuous flower 
gathering. Jackie and Joan found 
that few blossoms carefully se- 
lected brought them more satisfac- 
tion than handfuls grabbed off here 
and there. Baker 


Creative Period 
Friday afternoon had 
creative period which the children 
enjoyed very much. permitted the 
children the first row give 
three words and let the children 
the second row tell story using 
those three words. (This like the 
program the radio.) course, 
the children who gave the words 
would try make them difficult 
that the children the next row 
would have trouble creating story 
from them. 
kept their minds alert and 
taught them how create. 
Helen Large 


Good Help 

have found, after long years 
teaching Second Grade, that 
there much gained using 
the stable and emotionally 
children aid the care the 
emotionally unstable children. The 
mere holding the hand the 
unstable child the more com- 
posed and dependable child has 
saved from giving attention 
the needy one. 

Mary now has the habit taking 
little nervous Sally the hand 
they pass from room room out 
play. see that their seats 
are conveniently arranged for such 
care. The weak child usually 
quite willing advised the 
stronger child. There danger, 
however, that the more stable child 
may imposed upon the teach- 
well the unstable child, 
This must kept mind and 
guarded against. —Bertha Ramer 


Emotional Approach 
(From Page 

any animal, given romantic 
twist, either its native en- 
vironment entirely imaginary, 
with the sky the limit absurdity, 
may the inspiration for creative 
drawing the child first 


this type expression. The ad- 
venture person may equally 
intriguing; and worth taking the 
time draw about. 

Besides the theme, the sensory 
idea, and the imaginative approach, 
color and direction line also may 
play vital part emotional draw- 
ing. The effect produced certain 
combinations hues; the use col- 
ors which help interpret moods 
and thoughts; the choice warm 
hues for happy expression and great- 
activity; horizontal lines for rest 
and quietude, and oblique lines for 
unrest and instability; and texture 
for more appreciative interpretation 
design nature itself all add 
interest creative expression and 
something deeper than mere rep- 
resentation. This art the truest 
sense. 

Especially the primary grades 
can children develop the ability 
create happily and easily with the 
aid imagination, and grow 
aesthetically and naturally through 
the emotional approach creative 
illustrative expression. 


Alphabet Pages 
(Pages 44-45) 

Here are two more alphabet pages 
that may hectographed and col- 
ored, and then added all those 
offered previous issues. 

Let learn use and write six 
new words related each animal 
that far make our animal al- 
phabet book. For the they may 
hoot, blink, night, screech, stare, 
dark horns. For pelican they 
could warm, swim, large, heavy, 
queer, crop harmless. 


Booklet For June 
(Page 46) 

This problem combination 
several different The 
very simple form. combined with 
freehand details. The inside pages 
are repeat previous lessons 
animal drawing, flowers, ships, etc. 
The binding may done with 
staples simple stitches. 

paper any sturdy paper 
inches size. The little holes must 
cut out clear holes for easy 
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marking. manila paper usually 
flecked more less, suggest 
marking dots with red pencil 
red crayon. The teacher should 
prepare these sheets for the pupils. 

sure check the top the 
paper with tiny mark. Because 
leaves and stems are added the 
base each flower, must allow 
little more space the bottom the 
paper than the top. 

When applying the color, use vari- 
ous combinations for flower centers 
and petals. Remember that yellow 
does not show very well 
manila paper. not use for 
flower petals. 

Inside pages may illustrated 
upon folded manila paper, 

The finished effect this stencil 
lesson attractive. The flowers are 
well spaced, all color direct appli- 
cation and there are pencil 
marks anywhere. 


The Little Mermaid 
47) 

Hans Anderson’s tale, “The 
Little Mermaid,” the old grand- 
mother promised her, “When you 
have accomplished your fifteenth 
year you shall have leave sit 
the rocks and look the large 
ships sailing 

So, memory Anderson, the 
little bronze mermaid sits her 
rocks Copenhagen and looks out 
sea. There, the Danish children 
climb about her rock pedestal and 
keep her company. 

Paint The Little Mermaid gray, 
the rocks light brown with bit 
added orange. 

The boy has auburn hair and 
wears light blue sweater with 
darker blue trousers. His socks are 
dull orange, and his shoes tan, 

Paint all flesh light orange. 


Health Poster 
(Page 48) 

you know the names each 
member this Good Health fam- 
ily? Are they good friends yours? 
you find them daily your din- 
ner table? Can you name some other 
vegetables that are healthful food 
and which like eat often? 
COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the vegetables according 
their natural colors: orange carrot, 
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light green cabbage and on. Then 
choose darker green blue for the 
background color, but color the 
strip along the bottom the poster 
orange, going over the lettering 
with black crayon. Use bright reds 
and yellows and oranges for the 
trimmings their clothes. 


Spool Cat and Kitten 
(Page 49) 

mother cat and her family 
kittens may made from these 
patterns. The animals may col- 
ored cut from colored paper and 
then constructed. 


Butterfly Poster 
(Page 50) 

This simple construct poster 
makes very attractive two dimen- 
sional picture. Cut the butterfly 
folded paper will have two 
wings. Color paint the spots and 
border wing, using sharp con- 
trasting hues the picture wil! 
show distance. sure that 
only one wing pasted into its posi- 
tion the poster, leaving the other 
wing wave freely though the 
butterfly were alive. 

The antenna pattern will need 
folded half and like the but- 
terfly, only one half pasted down 
the back-ground. medium blue 
paper would make 
ground with yellow and black but- 
terfly orange and black, use green 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


for leaves and flower stem and 
violet for the flower. 


Boston University 
1949 SUMMER TERM 


Intersession: May July 
Summer Session: July Aug. 


Undergraduate and 
programs 
Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Guidance 
School Music 
Secondary Education 
Business Education 
Social Studies 
Psychology and Measurement 
Visual Education 
Remedial Reading 
Nursing Education 
Speech Education 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


Program Physical Education 
Sargent Camp, Peterborough, 
Institutes Worksheps Conferences Office 
Management, Music Education, Guidance and 


Personnel, Elementary and Nursing 
Education. 


For information, address: 


ATLEE PERCY, Director 
685 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


College 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s demonstration schoo! 
and observation center. lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and 
Fall. Midyear and Summer terms. 
Write for Catalog 
EDNA DFAN BAKER, Box 912G 
ILL. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over years have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. complete 
Kansas City, all times. 


Write for Catalos 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE PAYS TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions the Best Cities the West, including Ariz., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 
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GRADE 
TEN TO ADVANCED 


all modeling that great sculp- 
tors from St. Gaudens the 
most eminent today have used 


TRADE MARK 


for working models their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? Because 
embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy 
greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 

ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs prepa- 
ration. always plastic, yet proper consistency retain its shape with- 
out shrinking drooping when worked into the desired basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate that PLASTELINE 
does not stick the hands, insuring clean work and making its use real 
pleasure. packed four quarter-pound rolls square tuck box and 
after using may re-rolled and replaced the box, keeping resh all 
times. 


MADE VARIETY ARTISTIC 
COLORS FOLLOWS— 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 

Green 456B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 

Assorted, lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher teach correct color combinations 
connection with the modeling lesson. 


Insist PLASTELINE for your school work—specify your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 Wabash Ave. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


— 


ERE are samples taken from our complete line qual- 
ity water colors and tempera poster colors which meet 
every requirement the school color field. 


These brilliant MILTON BRADLEY colors are precision 
Continuous research and testing maintain prod- 
ucts perfect mixing and blending qualities. They are 
made the purest pigments. They are outstandingly clear 
and always true color standards superior products 
that schools everywhere recognize, approve, use and re- 
order. wide color and price selection makes the MILTON 
BRADLEY line easy one choose from. And don’t 
forget also have the brushes the job. You 
will find the QUALITY BRUSH LINE, the right type 
brush for every art need the right prices! 


Write for COMPLETE CATALOG No. E-89 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wherever Educational Supplies are 
sold and Distributors Everywhere 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
So. Wabash Avenve Chicago 
EDWARD BABB CO. PENNSYLVANIA 
Division Milton Bradley Company 
3304 Arch Street Philadelphia Pa. 
EDWARD BABB COMPANY 


Division Milton Bradley Company 
Fordham Road Boston 34, Mass. 
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